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THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS” 


A TALE OF THE FORECASTLE 


VIll. 


T was at that time that Belfast's devotion (and also his pugnacity) 
I secured universal respect. He spent every moment of his spare 
time in Jimmy’s cabin. He tended him, talked to him; was as 
gentle as a woman, as tenderly gay as an old philanthropist, as senti- 
mentally careful of his nigger as a model slave-owner. But outside he 
was irritable, explosive as gunpowder, sombre, suspicious, and never more 
brutal than when most sorrowful. With him it was a tear and a blow 
a tear for Jimmy, a blow for any one who did not seem to take a scrupu- 
lously orthodox view of Jimmy’s case. We talked about nothing else. 
The two Scandinavians, even, discussed the situation—but it was im- 
possible to know in what spirit, because they guarrelled in their own 
language. Belfast suspected one of them of irreverence, and in this 
incertitude thought that there was no option but to fight them both. 
They became very much terrified by his truculence, and henceforth 
lived amongst us, dejected, like a pair of mutes. Wamibo never spoke 
intelligibly, but he was as smileless as an animal—seemed to know 
much less about it all than the cat—and consequently was safe. More- 
over, he had belonged to the chosen band of Jimmy’s rescuers, and was 
above suspicion. Archie was silent generally, but often spent an hour 
or so in talking to Jimmy quietly with an air of proprietorship. At any 
time of the day, and often through the night, some man could be seen 
sitting on Jimmy’s box. In the evening, between six and cight, the 
cabin was crowded, and there was an interested group at the door. 
Every one stared at the nigger. 
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He basked in the warmth of our interest. His eyes gleamed 
ironically, and in a weak voice he reproached us with our cowardice. 
He would say :—“ If you fellows had stuck out for me, I would be now 
on deck.” We hung our heads. “ Yes, but if you think I am going to let 
them put me in irons just to show you sport.... Well,no.... 
It ruins my health, this lying up, it does. You don’t care.” We were 
as utterly abashed as if it had been true. His superb impudence 
carried all before it. We would not have dared to revolt. We didn’t 
want to, really. We wanted to keep him alive till home—to the end 
of the voyage. 


Singleton as usual held aloof, appearing to scorn the insignificant 
events of an ended life. Once only he came along and unexpectedly 


stopped in the doorway. He peered at Jimmy in profound silence, as if 
desirous to add that black image to the crowd of Shades that peopled 
his old memory. We kept very quict, and for a long time Singleton stood 
there as though he had come by appointment to call for some one, or 
to see some important event. James Wait lay perfectly still, and 
apparently not aware of the gaze scrutinizing him with a steadiness full 
of expectation. There was a sense of tussle in the air. We felt the 
inward strain of men watching a wrestling bout. At last Jimmy with 
perceptible apprehension turned his head on the pillow. “Good 
evening,” he said in a conciliating tone. “H’m,” answered the old 
seaman grumpily. For a moment longer he looked at Jimmy with 
severe fixity, then suddenly went away. It was a long time before 
any one spoke in the little cabin, though we all breathed more freely, as 
men do after an escape from some dangerous situation. We all knew 
the old man’s ideas about Jimmy, and nobody dared to combat them. 
They were unsettling, they caused pain; and, what was worse, they 
might have been true for all we knew. Only once did he condescend to 
explain them fully, but the impression was lasting. He said that Jimmy 
was the cause of head winds. Mortally sick men—he maintained—linger 
till the first sight of land, and then die ; and Jimmy knew that the land 
would draw his life from him. It is so in every ship. Didn’t we know it ? 
He asked us with austere contempt : what did we know? What would we 
doubt next? Jimmy’s desire, encouraged by us and aided by Wamibo’s 
(he was a Finn—wasn’t he? Very well!), and Wamibo’s spells, delayed 
the ship in the open sea, Only lubberly fools couldn’t see it. Whoever 
heard of such a run of calms and head winds? It wasn’t natural... . 
We could not deny that it was strange. We felt uneasy. The common 
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saying, “More days, more dollars,” did not give the usual comfort, 
because the stores were running short. Much had been spoiled off the 
Cape, and we were on half-allowance of biscuit. Peas, sugar, and tea had 
been finished long ago. Salt meat was giving out. We had plenty of 
coffee, but very little water to make it with. We took up-another hole 
in our belts, and went on scraping, polishing, painting the ship from 
morning to night. And soon she looked as though she had come out of 
a band-box; but hunger lived on board of her. Not dead starvation, 
but steady, living hunger that stalked about the decks, slept in the 
forecastle ; the tormentor of waking moments, the disturber of dreams. 
We looked to windward for signs of change. Every few hours of night 
and day we put her round with the hope that she would come up on 
that tack at last! She didn’t. She seemed to have forgotten the way 
home ; she rushed to and fro, heading north-west, heading east; she 
ran backwards and forwards, distracted, like a timid creature at the foot 
of a wall. Sometimes, as if tired to death, she would wallow languidly 
for a day in the smooth swell of an unruffled sea. All up the swinging 
masts the sails thrashed furiously through the hot stillness of the calm. 
We were weary, hungry, thirsty ; we commenced to believe Singleton, 
but with unshaken fidelity dissembled to Jimmy. We spoke to him 
with jocose allusiveness, like cheerful accomplices in a clever plot ; but 
we looked to the westward over the rail with mournful eyes for a sign of 
hope, for a sign of fair wind ; even if its first breath should bring death 
to our reluctant Jimmy. In vain! The universe conspired with James 
Wait. Light airs from the northward sprang up again; the sky 
remained clear ; and round our weariness the glittering sea, touched by 
the breeze, basked voiuptuously in the great sunshine, as though it had 
forgotten our life and trouble. 

Donkin looked out for a fair wind along with the rest. No one 
knew the venom of his thoughts now. He was silent, and appeared 
thinner, as if consumed slowly by an inward rage at the injustice of men 
and of fate. He was ignored by all, and spoke to no one, but his hate 
for every man looked out through his eyes. He talked with the cook 
only, having somehow persuaded the good man that he—Donkin—was 
a much calumniated and persecuted person. Together they bewailed 
the immorality of the ship’s company. There could be no greater 
criminals than we, who by our lies conspired to send the soul of a poor, 
ignorant black man to everlasting perdition. Podmore cooked what 
there was to cook, remorsefully, and felt all the time that by preparing 
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the food of such sinners he imperilled his own salvation. As to the 
Captain—he had lived with him for seven years, he said, and would not 
have believed it possible that such a man... . “Well. Well .... 
There it is.... Can’t get out of it. Judgment capsized all in a 
minute .. .. Struck in all his pride .... More like a sudden visita- 
tion than anything else.” Donkin, perched sullenly on the coal-locker, 
swung his legs and concurred. He paid in the coin of spurious assent 
for the privilege to sit in the galley; he was disheartened and 
scandalized ; he agreed with the cook; could find no words severe 
enough to criticise our conduct; and when in the heat of reprobation 


+ Ps ° ° 
he swore at us, Podmore, who would have liked to swear also, if it 


hadn’t been for his principles, pretended not to hear. So Donkin, 
unrebuked, cursed enough for two, cadged for matches, borrowed 
tobacco, loafed for hours, and very much at home before the stove. 
From there he could hear us on the other side of the bulkhead, 
talking to Jimmy. The cook knocked the pots about, slammed 
the oven door, muttered prophecies of damnation for all the ship’s 
company ; and Donkin, who did not admit of any hereafter, except 
for purposes of blasphemy, listened, concentrated and angry, gloating 
fiercely over a called-up image of infinite torment—just as men gloat 
over the accursed images of cruelty and revenge, of greed, and of 
power. 

On clear evenings, under the cold sheen of the dead moon, the silent 
ship took on the false aspect of passionless repose resembling the 
winter of the earth. Under her a long band of gold barred the black 
disc of the sea. Footsteps echoed on her quiet decks. The moonlight 
clung to her like a frosted mist, and the white sails stood out in dazzling 
cones, as of stainless snow. In the magnificence of the phantom rays 
the ship seemed pure like a vision of ideal beauty, illusive like a 
tender dream of serene peace. And nothing in her was real, nothing 
was distinct and solid but the moving shadows that filled her decks 
with their unceasing and noiseless stir: the shadows blacker than the 
night and more restless than the thoughts of men. 

Donkin prowled spiteful and alone amongst the shadows, thinking 
that Jimmy too long delayed to die. That day, just before dark, land 
had been reported from aloft, and the master, while adjusting the tubes 
of the long glass, had observed with quiet bitterness to Mr. Baker that, 
after fighting our way inch by inch to the Western Islands, there was 
nothing to expect now but a spell of calm. The sky was clear and 
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the barometer high. The light breeze dropped with the sun, and an 
enormous stillness, forerunner of a night without wind, descended upon 
the heated waters of the ocean. As long as daylight lasted, the hands 
collected on the forecastle-head watched on the eastern sky the island 
of Flores, that rose above the level expanse of the sea with irregular and 
broken outlines, like a sombre ruin upon a vast and deserted plain. It 
was the first land seen for nearly four months. Charley was excited, 
and in the midst of general indulgence took liberties with his betters. 
Men, strangely elated without knowing why, talked in groups, and 
pointed with bared arms. For the first time that voyage Jimmy’s 
sham existence seemed for a moment forgotten in the face of a solid 
reality. We had got so far anyhow. Belfast discoursed, quoting 
imaginary examples of short homeward passages from the Islands. 
“Them smart fruit schooners do it in five days,” he affirmed. “What 
do you want—only a good little breeze.” Archie maintained that seven 
days was the shortest passage, and they disputed amicably with 
insulting words. Knowles declared he could already smell home 
from there, and with a heavy list on his short leg laughed fit to 
split his sides. A group of grizzled sea-dogs looked out for a time 
in silence and with grim absorbed faces. One said suddenly, “’Tain’t 
far to London now.” “My first night ashore, blamme if I haven’t 
steak and onions for supper... . and a pint of bitter,” said another. 
“A barrel, ye mean,” shouted some one. “Ham an’ eggs three times 
a day. That’s the way I live!” cried an excited voice. There was 
a stir, appreciative murmurs; eyes began to shine; jaws champed ; 
short nervous laughs were heard. Archie smiled with reserve all to 
himself. Singleton came up, gave a negligent glance, and went down 
again without saying a word, indifferent, like a man who had seen 
Flores an incalculable number of times. The night travelling from 
the East blotted out of the limpid sky the purple stain of the high 
land. “Dead calm,” said somebody quietly. The murmur of lively 
talk suddenly wavered, died out; the clusters broke up; men began 
to drift away one by one, descending the ladders slowly and with 
serious faces as if sobered by that reminder of their dependence upon 
the invisible. And when the big yellow moon ascended gently above 
the sharp rim of the clear horizon it found the ship wrapped in a 
breathless silence: a fearless ship that seemed to sleep profoundly, 
dreamlessly, on the bosom of the sleeping and terrible sea. 

Donkin chafed at the peace—at the ship—at the sea that, stretching 
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away on all sides, merged into the illimitable silence of creation. He 
felt himself pulled up sharp by unrecognised grievances. He had been 
physically cowed, but his injured dignity remained indomitable, and 
nothing could heal his lacerated feelings. Here was land already— 
home very soon—a bad pay-day—no clothes—more hard work. How 
offensive all this was. Land. The land that draws away life from sick 
sailors. That nigger there had money—clothes—easy times; and 
would not die. Land draws life away ... He felt tempted to go and 
see whether it did. Perhaps already ... It would be a bit of luck. 
There was money in the beggar’s chest. He stepped briskly out of the 
shadows into the moonlight, and, instantly, his craving, hungry face 
from sallow became livid. He opened the door of the cabin and had a 
shock. Sure enough, Jimmy was dead! He moved no more than a 
recumbent figure with clasped hands, carved on the lid of a stone coffin. 
Donkin glared with avidity. Then Jimmy, without stirring, blinked 
his eyelids, and Donkin had another shock. Those eyes were rather 
startling. He shut the door behind his back with gentle care, looking 
intently the while at James Wait as though he had come in there at 
some risk to tell a tremendous secret. Jimmy did not move, but 
glanced languidly out of the corners of his eyes. “Calm?” he asked. 
“Yuss,” said Donkin, deeply disappointed, and sat down on the box. 
Jimmy breathed with composure. He was used to such visits at 
any time of night or day. Men succeeded one another. They spoke 
in clear voices, pronounced cheerful words, repeated old jokes, listened 
to him ; and each, going out, seemed to leave behind a little of his own 
vitality, to surrender some of his own strength, to renew the assurance of 
life—the indestructible thing! He did not like to be alone in his cabin, 
because, when he was alone, it seemed to him as if he hadn’t been there 
at all. There was nothing. No pain. Not now. Perfectly right— 
but he couldn’t enjoy his healthful repose unless some one was by to see 
it. This man would do as well as anybody. Donkin watched him 
stealthily. ‘Soon home now,” observed Wait. ‘“ Why d’yer whisper?” 
asked Donkin with interest, “can’t yer speak hup?” Jimmy looked 
annoyed and said nothing for a while; then in a lifeless unringing 
voice :—“ Why should I shout? You ain’t deaf that I know.” “Oh! I 
can ear right ’nough,”’ answered Donkin in a low tone, and looked down. 
He was thinking sadly of going out, when Jimmy spoke again. “Time 
we did get home . . . to get something decent to eat ... I am always 
hungry.” Donkin felt angry all of a sudden. “What habout me,” 
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he hissed. “I am ’ungry too, an’ got ter work. You, ’ungry!” “Your 
work won't kill you,” commented Wait, feebly ; “there’s a couple of 
biscuits in the lower bunk there—you may have one. I can’t eat them.” 
Donkin dived in, groped in the corner, and when he came up again his 
mouth was full. He munched with ardour. Jimmy seemed to doze 
with open eyes. Donkin finished his hard bread, and got up. “You're 
not going?” asked Jimmy, staring at the ceiling. “No,” said Donkin 
impulsively, and instead of going out leaned his back against the closed 
door. He looked at James Wait, and saw him long, lean, dried up, 
as though his flesh had shrivelled on his bones in the heat of a white 
furnace ; the meagre fingers of one hand moved lightly upon the edge 
of the bunk playing an endless tune. To look at him was irritating 
and fatiguing ; he could last like this for days; he was outrageous, 
belonging wholly neither to death nor life, and perfectly invulnerable in 
his apparent ignorance of both. Donkin felt tempted to enlighten him. 
“What hare yer thinkin’ of?” he asked surlily. James Wait had a 
grimacing smile that passed over the deathlike impassiveness of his 
bony face, incredible and frightful as would, in a dream, have been the 
sudden smile of a corpse. 


“There is a girl,” whispered Wait .... “Canton Street girl... 


She chucked a third engineer of a Rennie boat ... for me. Cooks 
oysters just as I like .. . She says ... she would chuck... any toff 
. ... foracoloured gentleman ... That’s me. I am kind to wimmen,” 
he added a shade louder. 

Donkin could hardly believe hisears. He was scandalized. “Would 
she? Yer wouldn’t be hany good to ’er,” he said with unrestrainec 
disgust. Wait was not there to hear him. He was swaggering up East 
India Dock Road; saying kindly, “ Come along for a treat,’ pushing 
glass swing-doors, posing with superb assurance in the gaslight above a 
mahogany counter. “D’yer think yer will hever get ashore?” asked 
Donkin angrily. Wait came back with a start. “Ten days,” he said 
promptly, and returned at once to the regions of memory that know 
nothing of time. He felt untired, calm, and as if safely withdrawn 
within himself beyond the reach of every grave incertitude. There was 
something of the immutable quality of eternity in the slow moments of 
his complete restfulness. He was very quiet and easy amongst his vivid 
reminiscences, which he mistook joyfully for images of an undoubted 
future. He cared forno one. Donkin felt this vaguely: as a blind man 
may feel in his darkness the fatal antagonism of all the surrounding 
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away on all sides, merged into the illimitable silence of creation. He 
felt himself pulled up sharp by unrecognised grievances. He had been 
physically cowed, but his injured dignity remained indomitable, and . 
nothing could heal his lacerated feelings. Here was land already— 
home very soon—a bad pay-day—no clothes—more hard work. How 
offensive all this was. Land. The land that draws away life from sick 
sailors. That nigger there had money—clothes—easy times; and 
would not die. Land draws life away ... He felt tempted to go and 
see whether it did. Perhaps already ... It would bea bit of luck. 
There was money in the beggar’s chest. He stepped briskly out of the 
shadows into the moonlight, and, instantly, his craving, hungry face 
from sallow became livid. He opened the door of the cabin and had a 
shock. Sure enough, Jimmy was dead! He moved no more than a 
recumbent figure with clasped hands, carved on the lid of a stone coffin. 
Donkin glared with avidity. Then Jimmy, without stirring, blinked 
his eyelids, and Donkin had another shock. Those eyes were rather 
startling. He shut the door behind his back with gentle care, looking 
intently the while at James Wait as though he had come in there at 
some risk to tell a tremendous secret. Jimmy did not move, but 
glanced languidly out of the corners of his eyes. “Calm?” he asked. 
“Yuss,” said Donkin, deeply disappointed, and sat down on the box. 
Jimmy breathed with composure. He was used to such visits at 
any time of night or day. Men succeeded one another. They spoke 
in clear voices, pronounced cheerful words, repeated old jokes, listened 
to him ; and each, going out, seemed to leave behind a little of his own 
vitality, to surrender some of his own strength, to renew the assurance of 
life—the indestructible thing! He-did not like to be alone in his cabin, 
because, when he was alone, it seemed to him as if he hadn’t been there 
at all. There was nothing. No pain. Not now. Perfectly right— 
but he couldn’t enjoy his healthful repose unless some one was by to see 
it. This man would do as well as anybody. Donkin watched him 
stealthily. ‘Soon home now,” observed Wait. ‘“ Why d’yer whisper?” 
asked Donkin with interest, “can’t yer speak hup?” Jimmy looked 
annoyed and said nothing for a while; then in a lifeless unringing 
voice :—“ Why should I shout? You ain’t deaf that I know.” “Oh! I 
can ’ear right ’nough,” answered Donkin in a low tone, and looked down, 
He was thinking sadly of going out, when Jimmy spoke again. “Time 
we did get home . . . to get something decent to eat .. . I am always 
hungry.” Donkin felt angry all of a sudden. “What habout me,” 
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he hissed. “Iam ’ungry too, an’ got ter work. You, ’ungry!” “Your 
work won’t kill you,” commented Wait, feebly ; “there’s a couple of 
biscuits in the lower bunk there—you may have one. I can’t eat them.” 
Donkin dived in, groped in the corner, and when he came up again his 
mouth was full. He munched with ardour. Jimmy seemed to doze 
with open eyes. Donkin finished his hard bread, and got up. “You're 
not going?” asked Jimmy, staring at the ceiling. “No,” said Donkin 
impulsively, and instead of going out leaned his back against the closed 
door. He looked at James Wait, and saw him long, lean, dried up, 
as though his flesh had shrivelled on his bones in the heat of a white 
furnace ; the meagre fingers of one hand moved lightly upon the edge 
of the bunk playing an endless tune. To look at him was irritating 
and fatiguing ; he could last like this for days; he was outrageous, 
belonging wholly neither to death nor life, and perfectly invulnerable in 
his apparent ignorance of both. . Donkin felt tempted to enlighten him. 
“What hare yer thinkin’ of?” he asked surlily. James Wait had a 
grimacing smile that passed over the deathlike impassiveness of his 
bony face, incredible and frightful as would, in a dream, have been the 
sudden smile of a corpse. 

“There is a girl,’ whispered Wait... . “Canton Street girl... 
She chucked a third engineer of a Rennie boat ... for me. Cooks 
oysters just as I like .. . She says ... she would chuck .. . any toff 
.... foracoloured gentleman .,. That’s me. I am kind to wimmen,” 
he added a shade louder. 

Donkin could hardly believe hisears. He was scandalized. “Would 
she? Yer wouldn’t be hany good to ’er,” he said with unrestrainec. 
disgust. Wait was not there to hear him. He was swaggering up East 
India Dock Road; saying kindly, “Come along for a treat,’ pushing 
glass swing-doors, posing with superb assurance in the gaslight above a 
mahogany counter. “D’yer think yer will hever get ashore?” asked 
Donkin angrily. Wait came back with a start. “Ten days,” he said 
promptly, and returned at once to the regions of memory that know 
nothing of time. He felt untired, calm, and as if safely withdrawn 
within himself beyond the reach of every grave incertitude. There was 
something of the immutable quality of eternity in the slow moments of 
his complete restfulness. He was very quiet and easy amongst his vivid 
reminiscences, which he mistook joyfully for images of an undoubted 
future. He cared forno one. Donkin felt this vaguely: as a blind man 
may feel in his darkness the fatal antagonism of all the surrounding 
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existertces, that to him shall for ever remain irrealisable, unseen and 
enviable. He had a desire to assert his importance, to break, to crush ; 
to be even with everybody for everything ; to tear the veil, unmask, 
expose, leave no refuge—a perfidious desire of truthfulness! He laughed 
in a mocking splutter and said :— 

“Ten days. Strike me blind if I hever! ... You will be dead by 
this time to-morrow, p’raps. Ten days!” He waited for a while. 
“ D’ye’ear me? Blamme if yer don’t look dead halready.” 

Jimmy must have been collecting his strength, for he said almost 
aloud :—“ Yow’re a stinking, cadging liar. Every one knows you.” 
And sitting up, against all probability, startled his visitor horribly. But 
very soon Donkin recovered himself. He blustered :— 

“What? What? Who’s a liar? You hare—the crowd hare—the 
skipper—heverybody. I hain’t! Puttingon hairs! Who’syer?” He 
nearly choked himself with indignation. ‘“Who’s yer to put hon hairs,” 
he repeated trembling. “’Ave one—ave one, says ’ee—an’ cawn’t heat 
‘em ’isself. Now I’'ll’ave both. By Gawd—lI will! Yer nokody!” 

He plunged into the lower bunk, rooted therein, and brought to light 
another dusty biscuit. He held it up before Jimmy—then took a bite 
defiantly. 

“What now?” he asked with feverish impudence.. “ Yer may take 
says yer. Why notgiv’ me both? No. I’mamangydorg. One 
furamangydorg. I'lltyke both. Can yerstopme? Try. Comehon. 
Try. 

Jimmy was clasping his legs and hiding his face on the knees. His 
shirt clung to him. Every rib was visible. His emaciated back was 
shaken in repeated jerks by the panting catches of his breath, 

“Ver won't? Yercan’t! Whatdid I say?” went on Donkin fiercely. 
He swallowed another dry mouthful with a hasty effort. The other’s 
silent helplessness, his weakness, his shrinking attitude exasperated him. 
“ Ye’re done!” he cried. ‘Who's yer to be lied to; to be waited hon 
‘and an’ foot like a bloomin’ hymperor. Yer nobody. Yer no one at 
all!” he spluttered, with such a strength of unerring conviction that it 
shook him from head to foot in coming out, and left him vibrating like 
a string released. 

Jimmy rallied again. He lifted his head, and turned bravely at 
Donkin, who saw a strange face, an unknown face, a fantastic and 
grimacing mask of despair and fury. Its lips moved rapidly; and 
hollow, moaning, whistling sounds filled the cabin with a vague mutter 
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full of menace, complaint, and desolation, like the far-off murmur of a 
rising: wind. Wait shook his head, rolled his eyes; he denied, cursed, 
menaced—and not a word had the strength to pass beyond the sorrowful 
pout of those black lips. It was incomprehensible. and. disturbing, a 
gibberish of emotions; a frantic dumb show of speech pleading for 
impossible things, threatening a shadowy vengeance. It sobered Donkin 
into a scrutinizing watchfulness. 

“Yer can’t holler. See? What did I tell yer?” he said slowly 
after a moment of attentive examination. The other kept on headlong 
and unheard, nodding passionately, grinning with grotesque and 
appalling flashes of big white tecth. Donkin, as if fascinated by the 
dumb eloquence and anger of that black phantom, approached, stretching 
his neck out with distrustful curiosity ; and it seemed to him suddenly 
that he was looking only at the shadow of a man, crouching high in the 
bunk on the level with his eyes. “What? What?” he said. He 
seemed to catch the shape of some words in the continuous panting hiss. 
“Yer will tell Belfast, will yer? Hare yer a bloomin’ kid?” He 
trembled with alarm and-rage, “Tell yer gran’mother! Yer afeard! 
Who’s yer ter be afeard more’n hanyone?” His passionate sense of his 
own importance ran away with a last remnant of caution. “Tell an’ be 
damned! Tell, if yer can!” he cried. “ I’ve been treated worser’n a 
dorg by your bloomin’ back-lickers. They ’as set me hon, honly 
to turn aginst me. I ham the honly man ’ere. They clouted 
me, kicked me—an’ yer laffed—yer black, rotten hincumbrance you. 
You will pay fur it. They giv’ yer their grub, their water, yer will 
pay fur it to me, by Gawd! Who haxed me ter ’ave a drink of 
water? They put their bloomin’ rags on yer that night, an’ what did 
they giv’ ter me, a clout on the bloomin’ mouth—blast their. ... 
S’elpme.... Yer will pay fur hit with yer money. Hi’m goin’ ter 
‘ave it in a minute; has soon has ye’re dead, yer bloomin’ useless 
fraud. That's the man I ham. An’ ye're a thing—a bloody thing. 
Yah—you corpse !” 

He flung at Jimmy’s head the biscuit he had been all the time 
clutching hard, but it only grazed, and striking with a loud crack the 
bulkhead beyond burst like a hand-grenade into flying pieces. James 
Wait, as though wounded mortally, fell back on the pillow. His lips 
ceased to move, and the rolling eyes became quiet, and stared upwards 
with an intense and steady persistence. Donkin was surprised: he sat 
suddenly on the chest, and looked down, exhausted and gloomy. After 
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a moment he began to mutter to himself :—“ Die, you beggar—die. 
Somebody’ll come in.... I wish I was drunk .... Ten days.... 
Hoysters ....” He looked up and spoke louder. “No.... No 
more for yer ....mno more bloomin’ gals that cook hoysters... - 
Who's yer? Hit’s my turn now ....I1 wish I was drunk; I would 
soon giv’ you a leg hup haloft. That’s where yer will go. Feet fust, 
through a port .... Splash. Never see yer hany more. Hoverboard! 
Good ’nuff fur yer.” 

Jimmy’s head moved slightly and he turned his eyes to Donkin’s 
face ; a gaze unbelieving, desolated and appealing, of a child frightened 
by the menace of being shut up alone in the dark. Donkin observed 
him from the chest with hopeful eyes ; then without rising he tried the 
lid. Locked. “I wish I was drunk,” he muttered and, getting up, 
listened anxiously to the distant sound of footsteps on the deck. They 
approached—ceased. Some one yawned interminably just outside the 
door, and the footsteps went away shuffling lazily. Donkin’s fluttering 
heart eased its pace, and when he looked towards the bunk again, Jimmy 
was staring as before at the white beam. “’Ow d’yer feel now?” he 
asked. “Bad,” breathed out Jimmy. 

Donkin sat down patient and purposefui. Every half-hour the bells 
spoke to one another ringing along the whole length of the ship. 
Jimmy’s respiration was so rapid that it couldn’t be counted, so faint 
that it couldn’t be heard. His eyes were terrified, as though he had 
been looking at unspeakable horrors; and by his face one could see 
that he was thinking of abominable things. Suddenly with an in- 
credibly strong and heart-breaking voice he sobbed out : 

“Overboard!....I!.... My God!” 

. Donkin writhed a little on the box. He looked unwillingly. 
Jimmy was mute. His two long bony hands smoothed. the blanket 
upwards, as though he had wished to gather it all up under his chin. 
A tear, a big solitary tear, escaped from the corner of his eye and, 
without touching the hollow cheek, fell on the pillow. His throat 
rattled faintly. 

And Donkin, watching the end of that hateful nigger, felt the 
anguishing grasp of a great sorrow on his heart at the thought that 
he himself, some day, would have to go through it all—just like 
this—perhaps! His eyes got moist. “Poor beggar,” he murmured. 
The night seemed to go by in a flash ; it seemed to him he could hear 
the irremediable rush of precious minutes. How long would this 
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blooming affair last? Too long surely. No luck. He'could not con- 
tain himself. He got up and approached the bunk. Wait did not stir. 
Only his eyes seemed alive, and his. hands continued their smoothing 
movement with a horrible industry. Donkin bent over. 

“Jimmy,” he called low. There was no answer, but the rattle 
stopped. “D’yer see me?” he asked trembling. Jimmy’s chest 
heaved. Donkin, looking away, bent his ear to Jimmy’s lips, and 
heard a sound like the rustle of a single dry leaf driven along the 
smooth sand of a beach. It shaped itself. 

“Light ....the lamp....and.... go,” said Wait. 

Donkin instinctively glanced over his shoulder at the blazing flame ; 
then, still looking away, felt under the pillow fora key. He got it at 
once, and for the next few minutes was shakily and swiftly busy about 
the box. When he got up, his face—for the first time in his life—had 
a pink flush—perhaps of triumph. 

He slipped the key under the pillow again, avoiding to glance at 
Jimmy, who had not moved. He turned his back squarely from the 
bunk, and started to the door as though he were going to walk a mile. 
At his second stride he had his nose against it. He clutched the handle 
cautiously, but at that moment he received the irresistible impression of 
something happening behind his back. He spun round, as though he 
had been tapped on the shoulder. He was just in time to see Jimmy’s 
eyes blaze up and go out at once, like two lamps overturned together 
by a sweeping blow. Something like a scarlet thread hung down his 
chin out of the corner of his lips—and he had ceased to breathe. 

Donkin closed the door behind him gently but firmly. Sleeping 
men, huddled under jackets, made on the lighted deck shapeless dark 
mounds that had the aspect of neglected graves. Nothing had been 
done all through the night, and he hadn’t been missed. He stood 
‘ motionless and perfectly astounded to find the world outside as he had 
left it; there was the sea, the ship—sleeping men; and he wondered 
absurdly at it, as though he had expected to find the men dead, familiar 
things gone for ever: as though, like a wanderer returning after many 
years, he had expected to see bewildering changes. He shuddered a 
little in the penetrating freshness of the air, and hugged himself forlornly. 
The declining moon drooped sadly in the western board as if withered 
by the cold touch of a pale dawn. The ship slept. And the immortal 
sea stretched away, immense and hazy, like the image of life, with a 
glittering surface and lightless depths; promising, empty, inspiring— 
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terrible. Donkin gave it a defiant glance, and slunk off noiselessly, as 
if judged and cast out by the august silence of its might. 


Jimmy’s death, after all, came as a tremendous surprise. We 
did not know till then how much faith we had put in his delusions. 
We had taken his chances of life so much at his own valuation that 
his death, like the death of an old belief, shook the foundations 
of our society. A common bond was gone: the strong, effective, 
and respectable bond of a sentimental lie. All that day we mooned 
at our work, with suspicious looks and a disabused air. In our 
hearts we thought that in the matter of his departure Jimmy had 
acted in a perverse and unfriendly manner. He didn’t back us 
up, as a shipmate should. In going he took away with himself 
the gloomy and solemn shadow in which our folly had posed, with 
humane satisfaction, as a ténder arbiter of fate. And now we saw 
it was no such thing. It was just common foolishness, a silly and 
ineffectual meddling with issues of majestic import—that is, if Podmore 
was right. Perhaps he was? Doubt survived Jimmy; and, like a 
community cf banded criminals disintegrated by a touch of grace, we 
were profoundly scandalized with each other. Men spoke unkindly to 
their best chums. Others refused to speak at all. Singleton only was 
not surprised. “ Dead—is he? Of course,’ he said, pointing at the 
island right abeam: for the calm still held the ship spell-bound within 
sight of Flores. Dead—of course. He wasn’t surprised. Here was | 
the land, and there on the forehatch and waiting for the sailmaker— 
there was that corpse. Cause and effect. And for the first time that 
voyage, the old seaman became quite cheery and garrulous, explaining 
and illustrating from the stores of experience how, in sickness, the sight 
of an island (even a very small one) is generally more fatal than the view 
of a continent. But he couldn’t explain why. 

Jimmy was to be buried at five, and it was a long day till then—a 
day of mental disquiet and even of physical disturbance. We took no 
interest in our work and were rebuked very properly for it. This, in 
our constant state of hungry irritation, was exasperating. Donkin 
worked with his brow bound in a dirty rag, and looked so ghastly that 
Mr. Baker was touched with compassion at the sight of this plucky 
suffering. “Ough! You, Donkin! Put down your work and go 
lay-up this watch. You look ill.” “ Hi ham, sir—in my ’ead,” he said in 
a subdued voice, and vanished speedily. This annoyed many, and 
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they thought the mate “bloomin’ soft to-day.” Captain Allistoun 
could be seen on the poop watching the sky cloud over from the south- 
west, and it soon got to be known about the decks that the parometer 
had begun to fall in the night, and that a breeze might be expected 
before long. This by a subtle association of ideas led to violent 
quarrelling as to the exact moment of Jimmy’s death. Was it before 
or after “that ’ere glass started down”? It was impossible to know, 
and it caused much contemptuous growling at one another. All of a 
sudden there was a great tumult forward. Pacific Knowles and good- 
tempered Davies had come to blows over it. The watch below inter- 
fered with spirit, and for ten minutes there was a noisy scrimmage 
round the hatch, where, in the balancing shade of the sails, Jimmy’s 
body, wrapped up in a white blanket, was watched over by the sorrowful 
Belfast, who, in his desolation, disdained the fray. When the noise had 
ceased, and the passions had calmed into surly silence, he stood up at 
the head of the swathed body, and lifting both arms on high, cried with 
We were. 

Belfast took his bereavement very hard. He gave proofs of unex- 
tinguishable devotion. It was he, and no other man, that would help 
the sailmaker to prepare what was left of Jimmy for a solemn surrender 
to the insatiable sea. He arranged the weights carefully at the feet : two 
holystones, an old anchor-shackle without its pin, some broken links of a 
worn-out stream cable. He arranged them this way, then that. “ Bless 
my soul! you aren’t afraid he will chafe his heel?” said impatiently the 
sailmaker, who hated the job. He pushed the needle, puffing furiously, 
with his head in a cloud of tobacco smoke ; he turned the flaps over, 
pulled at the stitches, stretched at the canvas. “Lift his shoulders 
.... Pull to you a bit. ...So—o—o. Steady.” Belfast obeyed, 
overcome with sorrow, dropping tears on the tarred twine. “ Don’t 
you drag the canvas too taut over his poor face, Sails,” he entreated 
tearfully. “What are you fashing yourself for? He will be comfort- 
able enough,” assured the sailmaker, cutting the thread after the last 
stitch, that came about the middle of Jimmy’s forehead. He rolled up 
the remaining canvas, put away the needles. “ What makes you take 
on so?” he asked. Belfast looked down at the long package of grey 
sailcloth. “I pulled him out,” he whispered, “and he did not want to 
go. If I had sat up with him last night he would have kept alive for 
me... . but something made me tired.” The sailmaker took vigorous 
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draws at his pipe and mumbled :—“ When I .. . . West India Station 
. +». In the Blanche frigate .... Yellow Jack .... sewed in twenty 
men a day .... Portsmouth—Devonport men—townies—knew their 
fathers, mothers—sisters—the whole boiling of ’em. Thought nothing 
of it. And these niggers like this one—you don’t know where it comes 
from. Got nobody. No use to nobody. Who will miss him?” “I 
do—I pulled him out,” mourned Belfast dismally. 

On two planks nailed together, and apparently resigned and still, 
under the folds of the Union Jack with a white border, James Wait, 
carried aft by four men, was deposited slowly, with his feet pointing at 
an open port. A swell had set in from the westward, and following on 
the roll of the ship, the red ensign, at half-mast, darted out and collapsed 
again on the grey sky, like a tongue of flickering fire. Charley tolled 
the bell ; and at every swing to starboard the whole vast semicircle of 
steely waters visible on that side seemed to come up with a rush to 
the edge of the port, as if impatient to get at our Jimmy. Every one 
was there but Donkin, who was too ill to come; the Captain and 
Mr. Creighton stood bareheaded on the break of the poop ; Mr. Baker, 
directed by the Captain, who had told him gravely :—“ You know more 
about the prayer book than I do”:—came out of the cabin door quickly, 
and a little embarrassed. All the caps went off. He began to read in 
a low tone, and with his usual harmlessly menacing utterance, as 
though he had been for the last time reproving confidentially that dead 
seaman at his feet. The men listened in scattered groups ; they leaned 
on the fife rail, gazing on the deck ; they held their chins in their hands 
thoughtfully, or, with crossed arms and one knee slightly bent, hung 
their heads in an attitude of upright meditation. Mr. Baker read on, 
grunting reverently at the turn of every page. The words, missing the 
unsteady hearts of men, rolled out to wander without a home upon the 
heartless sea; and James Wait, silenced for ever, lay uncritical and 
passive under the hoarse murmur of despair and hopes. 

Two men made ready and waited for those words that send so many 
of our brothers to their last plunge. Mr, Baker began the passage. 
“Stand by,” muttered the boatswain. Mr. Baker read out :—“To the 
deep,” and paused. The men ’ifted the inboard end of the planks, 
the boatswain snatched off the Union Jack, and James Wait did not 
move. “ Higher,” muttered’the boatswain angrily. All the heads were 
raised ; every man stirred uneasily, but James Wait gave no sign of 
going. In death and swathed. up for all eternity, he yet seemed to 
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hang on to the ship with the grip of an undying fear. “Higher! 
Lift!” whispered the boatswain fiercely. “He won’t go,” stammered 
one of the men shakily, and both appeared ready to drop everything. 
Mr. Baker waited, burying his face in the book, and shuffling his feet 
nervously. All the men looked profoundly disturbed ; from their midst 
a faint humming noise spread out—growing louder..... “Jimmy!” 
cried Belfast in a wailing tone, and there was a second of shuddering 
dismay. 

“Jimmy, be a man!” he shrieked passionately. Every mouth 
was wide open, not an eyelid winked. He stared wildly, twitching 
all over; he bent his body forward like a man peering at an 
horror. “Go!” he shouted, and. leaped off with his arm thrown 
out. “Go, Jimmy !—Jimmy, go! Go!” His fingers touched the head 
of the body, and the grey package started reluctantly—all at once to 
whizz off the lifted planks with the suddenness of a flash of lightning. 
The crowd stepped forward like one man; a deep Ah—h—h! came 
out vibrating from the broad chests. The ship rolled as if relieved 
of an unfair burden ; the sails flapped. Belfast, supported by Archie, 
gasped hysterically ; and Charley, who, anxious to see Jimmy’s last 
dive, leaped headlong on the rail, was too late to see anything but 
the faint circle of a vanishing ripple. 

Mr. Baker, ‘perspiring abundantly, read out the last prayer in a 
deep rumour of excited men and fluttering sails. “Amen!” he said 
in an unsteady growl, and closed the book. 

“ Square the yards!” thundered a voice above his head. All hands 
gave a jump; one or two dropped their caps; Mr. Baker looked up 
surprised. The master, standing on the break of the poop, pointed to 
the westward. “Breeze coming,” he said, “square the yards. Look 
alive, men!” Mr. Baker crammed the book hurriedly into his pocket. 
“Forward, there—let go the, foretack!” he hailed joyfully, bareheaded 
and brisk. “Square the foreyard, you port-watch!” “Fair wind— 
fair wind,” muttered the men going to the braces. “What did I tell 
you?” mumbled old Singleton, flinging down coil after coil with hasty 
energy. “I knowed it—he’s gone, and here it comes.” 

It came with the sound of a lofty and powerful sigh. The sails 
filled, the ship gathered way, and the waking sea began to murmur 
sleepily of home to the ears of men. 

That night, while the ship rushed foaming to the northward before 
a freshening gale, the boatswain unbosomed himself to the petty 
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officers’ berth :—“ The chap was nothing but trouble,” he said, “from 
the moment he came aboard—d’ye remember—that night in Bombay ? 
Been bullying all that softy crowd—cheeked the old man—we had to go 
fooling all over a half-drowned ship to save him. Dam’ nigh a mutiny 
all for him—and now the mate abused me like a pickpocket for 
forgetting to dab a lump of grease on them planks. So I did, but 
you ought to have known better, too, than to leave a nail sticking 
up—hey, Chips?” “And you ought to have known better than 
to chuck all my tools overboard for ’im, like a skeary greenhorn,” 
retorted the moody carpenter. “Well—he’s gone after ’em now,” 
he added in an unforgiving tone. “On the China Station, I remember 
once, the Admiral he says to me . . . .” began the sailmaker. 

A week afterwards the arcissus entered the chops of the Channel. 
Under white wings she skimmed low over the blue sea like a great 
tired bird speeding to its nest. . The clouds raced with her mastheads ; 
they rose astern enormous and white, soared to the zenith, flew past, 
and falling down the wide curve of the sky seemed to dash headlong 
into the sea—the clouds swifter than the ship, more free, but without 
a home. The coast to welcome her stepped out of space into the 
sunshine. The lofty headlands trod masterfully into the sea; the wide 
bays smiled in the light ; the shadows of homeless clouds ran along the 
sunny plains, leaped over valleys, without a check darted up the hills, 
rolled down the slopes; and the sunshine pursued them with patches 
of running brightness. On the brows of dark cliffs white lighthouses 
shone in pillars of light. The Channel glittered like a blue mantle shot 
with gold and starred by the silver of the capping seas. The Narcissus 
rushed past the headlands and the bays. Outward-bound vessels 
crossed her track, lying over, and with their masts stripped for a slogging 
fight with the hard sou’wester. And inshore a string of smoking steam- 
boats waddled, hugging the coast, like migrating and amphibious 
monsters, distrustful of the open waters, 

At night the headlands retreated, the bays advanced into an 
unbroken line of gloom. The lights of the earth mingled with the 
lights of heaven, and above the tossing lanterns of a trawling fleet a 
great lighthouse shone steadily, like an enormous riding light burning 
above a vessel of fabulous dimensions. Beneath its steady glow the 
coast, stretching away straight and black, resembled the high side of an 
indestructible craft riding motionless upon the immortal and unresting 
sea. The dark land lay alone in the midst of waters, like a mighty 
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ship bestarred with vigilant lights—a ship carrying the burden of 
millions of lives—a ship freighted with dross and with jewels, with 
gold and with steel. She towered up immense and strong, guarding 
priceless traditions and untold suffering, sheltering glorious memories 
and base forgetfulness, ignoble virtues and splendid transgressions. A 
great ship! For ages had the ocean battered in vain her enduring 
sides ; she was there when the world was vaster and darker, when 
the sea was great and mysterious, and ready to surrender the prize of 
fame to audacious men. A ship the mother of fleets and nations: the 
great flagship of the race—stronger than the storms, and anchored 
in the open sea. 

The Narcissus, heeling over to off-shore gusts, rounded the South 
Foreland, passed through the Downs, and, in tow, entered the river. 
Shorn of the glory of her white wings, she wound obediently after the 
tug through the maze of invisible channels. As she passed them the 
red-painted light-vessels, swung at their moorings, seemed for a moment 
to sail with great speed in the rush of tide, and the next moment were 
left hopelessly behind. The big buoys on the tails of banks slipped 
past her sides very low, and, dropping in her wake, tugged at their 
chains like fierce watch-dogs. The reach narrowed ; from both sides 
the land approached the ship. She went steadily up the river. On the 
riverside slopes the houses appeared in groups—seemed to stream down 
the declivities at a run to see her pass, and, checked by the mud of the 
foreshore, crowded on the banks. Further on, the tall factory chimneys 
appeared in insolent bands and watched her go by, like a straggling 
crowd of slim giants, swaggering and upright under the black plummets 
of smoke, cavalierly aslant. She swept round the bends; an impure 
breeze shrieked a welcome between her stripped spars, and the land, 
closing in, stepped between the ship and the sea. 

A low cloud hung before her—a great opalescent and tremulous 
cloud, that seemed to rise from the steaming brows of millions of men. 
Long drifts of smoky vapours soiled it with livid trails; it throbbed 
to the beat of millions of hearts, and from it came an immense and 
lamentable rumour—the rumour of millions of lips praying, cursing, 
sighing, jeering—the undying rumour of folly, regret, and hope exhaled 
by the crowds of the anxious earth. The Warcéssus entered the cloud ; 
the shadows deepened ; on all sides there was the clang of iron, the 
sound of mighty blows, shrieks, yells. Black barges drifted stealthily 
on the murky stream. A mad jumble of begrimed walls loomed up 
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vaguely in the smoke, bewildering and mournful, like a vision of 
disaster. The tugs, panting furiously, backed. and filled in the stream, 
to hold the ship steady at the dock-gates ; from her bows two lines 
went through the air whistling, and struck at the land viciously, like 
a pair of snakes. A bridge broke in two before her, as if by enchant- 
ment ; big hydraulic capstans began to turn all by themselves, as 
though animated by a mysterious and unholy spell. She moved 
through a narrow lane of water between two low walls of granite, and 
men with check-ropes in their hands kept pace with her, walking on 
the broad flagstones. A group waited impatiently on each side of the 
vanished bridge: rough, heavy men in caps ; sallow-faced men in high 
hats ; two bareheaded women ; ragged children, fascinated, and with 
wide eyes. A cart coming at a jerky trot pulled up sharply. One 
of the women screamed at the silent ship, “ Hallo, Jack!” without 
looking at any one in particular, and all hands looked at her from the 
forecastle head. “Stand clear! Stand clear of that. rope!” cried the 
dockmen, bending over stone posts. The crowd murmured, stamped 
where they stood. “Let go your quarter-checks! Let go!” sang out 
a ruddy-faced old man, on the quay. The ropes splashed heavily falling 
in the water, and the Varcissus entered the dock. 

The stony shores ran away right and left in straight lines, enclosing 
a sombre and rectangular pool. Brick walls rose high above the water 
—soulless walls, staring through hundreds of windows as troubled and 
dull as the eyes of over-fed brutes. At their base monstrous iron 
cranes crouched, with chains hanging from their long necks, balancing 
cruel-looking hooks over the decks of lifeless ships. A noise of wheels 
rolling over stones, the thump of heavy things falling, the racket of 
feverish winches, the grinding of strained chains, floated on the air. 
Between high buildings the dust of all the continents soared in short 
flights ; and a penetrating smell of perfumes and dirt, of spices and 
hides, of things costly and of things filthy, pervaded the space, made 
for it an atmosphere precious and disgusting. The Marcéssus came 
gently into her berth ; the shadows of soulless walls fell upon her, the 
dust of all the continents leaped upon her deck, and a swarm of strange 
men, clambering up her sides, took possession of her in the name of the 
sordid earth. She had ceased to live. 

A toff in a black coat and high hat scrambled with agility, came up 
to the second mate, shook hands, and said :—“ Hallo, Herbert.” It was 
his brother. A lady appeared suddenly. A real lady in a black dress 
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and with a parasol. She looked extremely elegant in the midst of us, 
and as strange as if she had fallen there from the sky. Mr. Baker 
touched his cap to her. It was the master’s wife. And very soon the 
Captain, dressed very smartly and in a white shirt, went with her over 
the side. We didn’t recognise him at all till turning on the quay 
he called to Mr. Baker :—“ Remember to wind up the chronometers 
to-morrow morning.” An underhand lot of seedy-looking chaps with 
shifty eyes wandered in and out of the forecastle looking for a job—they 
said. “More likely for something to steal,” commented Knowles cheer- 
fully. Poor beggars. Whocared? Weren’t we home. But Mr. Baker 
went for one of them who had given him some cheek, and we were 
delighted. Everything was delightful. “I’ve finished aft, sir,” called 
out Mr. Creighton. “No water in the well, sir,” reported for the last 
time the carpenter, sounding-rod in hand. Mr. Baker glanced along 
the decks at the expectant groups of men, glanced aloft at the yards. 
“Ough! That will do, men,” he grunted. The groups broke up. The 
voyage was ended. 

Rolled-up beds went flying over the rail; lashed chests went sliding 
down the gangway—mighty few of both at that. “The rest is having 
a cruise off the Cape,” explained Knowles enigmatically to a dock- 
loafer, with whom he had struck a sudden friendship. Men ran, calling 
to one another, hailing utter strangers to “lend a hand with the 
dunnage,” then with sudden decorum approached the mate to shake 
hands before going ashore. ‘“ Good-bye, sir,” they repeated in various 
tones. Mr. Baker grasped hard palms, grunted in a friendly manner at 
every one, his eyes twinkled. “Take care of your money, Knowles. 
Ough! Soon get a nice wife if you do.” The lame man was delighted. 
“ Good-bye, sir,” said Belfast with emotion, wringing the mate’s hand, 
and looked up with swimming eyes. “I thought I would take ’im 
ashore with me,” he went on plaintively. Mr. Baker did not under- 
stand, but said kindly:—“ Take care of yourself, Craik,” and the 
bereaved Belfast went over the rail mourning and alone. 

Mr. Baker in the sudden peace of the ship moved about solitary and 
grunting, trying door handles, peering into dark places, never done, 
a model chief mate! No one waited for him ashore. Mother dead ; 
father and two brothers, Yarmouth fishermen, drowned together on the 
Dogger Bank ; sister married and unfriendly. Quite a lady. Married to 
the leading tailor of a little town, a leading Liberal, who did not think 
his seaman brother-in-law quite respectable enough for him. Quite a 
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lady, quite a lady, he thought, sitting down for a moment’s rest on the 
quarter-hatch. Time enough to go ashore, and get a bite, and sup, and 
a bed somewhere. He didn’t like to part with a ship. No one to 
think about then. The darkness of a misty evening fell upon the 
deserted deck; and Mr. Baker sat smoking, thinking of all the 
successive ships to which through many long years he had given the 
best of a seaman’s care. And never a command in sight. Not once! 
“T haven’t somehow the cut of a skipper about me,” he meditated 
placidly, while the shipkeeper (who had taken possession of the galley), 
a wizened old man with bleared eyes, cursed him in whispers for 


“hanging about so.” “ Now Creighton,” he pursued the unenvious 
train of thought, “quite a gentleman .... swell friends... . will 
get on. Fine young fellow .... a little more experience.” He got 


up, and shook himself. “I'll be back first thing to-morrow morning 
for the hatches. Don't you let them touch anything before I come, 
shipkeeper,” he called out. Then at last he also went ashore—a model 
chief mate! 

The men, scattered by the dissolving contact of the land, came 
together once more in the shipping office. “The Varcissus pays off,” 
shouted outside a glazed door a brass-bound old fellow, with a crown 
and the capitals B, T. on his cap. <A lot trooped in at once, but many 
were late. The room was large, white-washed, and bare; a counter 
surmounted by a brass-wire grating fenced off a third of the dusty space, 
and behind the grating a pasty-faced clerk, with his hair parted in the 
middle, had the quick glittering eyes and the vivacious jerky movements 
of acaged bird. Poor Captain Allistoun, also in there, and sitting before 
a little table with piles of gold and notes on it, appeared subdued by his 
captivity. Another Board of Trade bird was perching on a high stool 
near the door: an old bird that did not mind the chaff of elated sailors. 
The crew of the Narcissus, broken up into knots, pushed in the corners. 
They had new shore togs, smart jackets that looked as if they had been 
shaped with an axe, glossy trousers that seemed made of crumpled 
sheet-iron, collarless flannel shirts, shiny new boots. They tapped on 
shoulders, button-holed one another, asked :—“ Where did you sleep 
last night?” whispered gaily, slapped their thighs, stamped with bursts 
of subdued laughter. Most had clean radiant faces; only one or two 
were dishevelled and sad; the two young Norwegians looked tidy, 
meek, and altogether of a promising material for the kind ladies that 
patronise ‘the Scandinavian Home. Wamibo, still in his working 
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clothes, dreamed, upright and burly, in the middle of the room, and, 
when Archie came in, woke up for a smile. But the wide-awake 
clerk called out a name, and the paying-off business began. 

One by one they came up to the pay-table to get the wages of 
their glorious and obscure toil. They swept the money with care 
into broad palms, rammed it trustfully into trousers pockets, or, 
turning their backs on the table, reckoned with difficulty in the hollow 
of their stiff hands. “Money right? Sign the release. There— 
there,” repeated the clerk, impatiently. “How stupid those sailors 
are!” he thought. Singleton came up, venerable—and uncertain as 
to daylight ; brown drops of tobacco juice maculated his white beard ; 
his hands, that never hesitated in the great light of the open sea, 
could hardly find the small pile of gold in the profound darkness of 
the shore. “Can’t write?” said the clerk, shocked. “Make a mark, 
then.” Singleton painfully sketched in a heavy cross, blotted the page. 
“What a disgusting old brute,” muttered the clerk. Somebody opened 
the door for him, and the patriarchal seaman passed through unsteadily, 
without as much as a glance at any of us. 

Archie had a pocket-book. He was chaffed. Belfast, who looked 
wild, as though he had already luffed up through a public-house or 
two, gave signs of emotion, and wanted to speak to the Captain 
privately. The master was surprised. They spoke through the wires, 
and we could hear the Captain saying :—“ I’ve given it up to the Board 
of Trade.” “I should ’ve liked to get something of his,’ mumbled 
Belfast. “But you can’t, my man. It’s given up, locked and sealed, 
to the Marine Office,” expostulated the master; and Belfast stood 
back, with drooping mouth and troubled eyes. In a pause of the 
business we heard the master and the clerk talking. We caught 
“James Wait—deceased—found no papers of any kind—no relations— 
no trace—the Office must hold his wages then.” Donkin entered. He 
seemed out of breath, grave, full of business. He went straight to the 
desk, talked with animation to the clerk, who thought him an intelligent 
man. They discussed the account, dropping h’s against one another 
as for a wager—very friendly. Captain Allistoun paid. “I give you 
a bad discharge,” he said, quietly. Donkin raised his voice :—“ I don’t 
want your bloomin’ discharge—keep it. I ham goin’ ter ’ave a job 
hashore.” Heturned tous. “No more bloomin’ sea fur me,” he said, 
aloud. All looked at him. He had better clothes, had an easy air, 
appeared more at home than any of us; he stared with assurance, 
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enjoying the effect of his declaration. “Yuss. I ’ave friends well hoff. 
That’s more’n yer got. But Hi am a man. Yer shipmates for all 
that. Who's comin’ for a drink?” 

No one moved. There was a silence: a silence of blank faces and 
stony looks. He waited a moment, smiled bitterly, and went to the 
door. There he faced round once more. “Yer won’t? Yer bloomin’ 
lot of yrpocrits. No? What ’ave I done to yer? Did I bully yer? 
Did I hurt yer? Did I? .... Yer won't drink? ....No!.... 
Then may yer die of thirst, hevery mother’s son of yer! Not one of 
yer ’as the sperrit of a bug. Ye’rr the scum of the world. Work and 
starve!” 

He went out, and slammed the door with such violence that the old 
Board of Trade bird nearly fell off his perch. 

“He’s mad,” said Archie. “ He’s drunk,” insisted Belfast, lurching 
about, and in a maudlin tone. Captain Allistoun sat smiling thought- 
fully at the cleared pay-table. 


Outside, on Tower Hill, they blinked, hesitated clumsily, as if 
blinded by the strange quality of the hazy light, as if discomposed by 
the view of so many men; and they who could hear one another in 
the how] of gales seemed deafened and distracted by the dull roar of 
the busy earth. “To the Black Horse! To the Black Horse!” cried 
some. “Let us have a drink together before we part.” They crossed 
the road, clinging to one another. Only Charley and Belfast wandered 
off alone. As I came up I saw a red-faced blowsy woman, in a grey 
shawl and with dusty, fluffy hair, fall on Charley’s neck. It was his 
mother. She slobbered over him. “O, my boy! My boy!” “Leggo 
of me,” said Charley, “ Leggo, mother!” I was passing him at that 
moment, and over the untidy head of the blubbering woman he gave 
me a humorous smile and a glance ironic, courageous, and profound, 
that seemed to put all my knowledge of life to shame. I nodded and 
passed on, but heard him say again, goodnaturedly :—“ If you leggo 
of me this minyt—ye shall ’ave a bob for a drink out of my pay.” In 
the next few steps I came upon Belfast. He caught my arm with 
tremulous enthusiasm. “I couldn’t go wi’ ’em,” he stammered, indi- 
cating by a nod our noisy crowd, that drifted slowly along the other 
sidewalk. “When I think of Jimmy..... Poor Jim! When I think 
of him I have no heart for drink. You were his chum, too... . but 
I pulled him out .... didn’t 1? Short wool he had..... Yes, 
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And I stole the blooming pie..... He wouldn’t go..... He 
would go for nobody.” He burst into tears, “I never touched him 
—never—never!” he sobbed. “He went forme.... like.... like 
a lamb.” 

I disengaged myself gently. Belfast’s crying fits generally ended 
in a fight with some one, and I wasn’t anxious to stand the brunt of his 
incomprehensible sorrow. Moreover, two bulky policemen stood near 
by, looking at us with a disapproving and incorruptible gaze. “So 
long!” I said, and went off. 

But at the corner I stopped to take my last look at the crew of the 
Narcissus. They were swaying irresolute and noisy on the broad 
flagstones before the Mint. They were bound for the Black Horse, 
where men in fur caps, with brutal faces and in shirt sleeves, dispense 
out of varnished barrels the illusions of strength, mirth, happiness: the 
illusion of splendour and poetry of life, to the paid-off crews of southern- 
going ships. From afar I saw them discoursing, with jovial eyes and 
clumsy gestures, while the sea of life thundered into their ears ceaseless 
and unheeded. And swaying about there on the white stones, 
surrounded by the hurry and clamour of men, they appeared to be 
creatures of another kind—lost, alone, forgetful, and doomed; they 
were like castaways, like reckless and joyous castaways, like mad 
castaways making merry in the storm and upon an insecure ledge of a 
treacherous rock. The roar of the town resembled the roar of topping 
breakers, merciless and strong, with a loud voice and cruel purpose ; 
but overhead the clouds broke ; a flood of sunshine streamed down the 
walls of grimy houses. The dark knot of seamen drifted in sunshine. 
To the left of them the trees in Tower Gardens sighed, the stones of the 
Tower, gleaming, seemed to stir in the play of light, as if remembering 
suddenly all the great joys and sorrows of the past, the fighting 
prototypes of these men ; press-gangs ; mutinous cries ; the wailing of 
women by the riverside; and the shouts of men welcoming victories. 
The sunshine of heaven fell like a gift of grace on the mud of the earth, 
on the remembering and mute stones, on greed, selfishness, on the 
anxious faces of forgetful men. And to the right of the dark group the 
stained front of the Mint, cleansed by the flood of light, stood out for a 
moment dazzling and white like a marble palace in a fairy tale. The 
crew of the Varcissus drifted out of sight. 

I never saw them again. The sea took some, the steamers took 


others, the graveyards of the earth will account for the rest. Singleton 
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has no.doubt taken with him the long record of his faithful work into 
the peaceful depths of an hospitable sea. And Donkin, who never did 
a decent day’s work in his life, no doubt earns his living by discoursing 
with filthy eloquence upon the right of labour to live. So be it! Let 
the earth and the sea each have its own. 

A gone shipmate, like any other man, is gone for ever ; and I never 
saw one of them again. But at times the spring-flood of memory sets 
with force up the dark River of the Nine Bends. Then on the waters 
of the forlorn stream drifts a ship—a shadowy ship manned by a crew 
of Shades. They pass, and make a sign, in a shadowy hail. Haven't 
we, together and upon the immortal sea, wrung out a meaning from our 
sinful lives? Good-bye, brothers! You were a good crowd. As good 
a crowd as ever fisted with wild cries the beating canvas of a heavy 
foresail ; and tossing aloft, invisible in the night, gave back yell for yell 
to a westerly gale. 

JOSEPH CONRAD. 
THE END. 


[AuTHor’s Note.—Any work that aspires, however humbly, 
to the condition of art should carry its justification in every 
line. And art itself may be defined as a single-minded attempt 
to render the highest kind of justice to the visible universe, by 
bringing to light the truth, manifold and one, underlying its 
every aspect. It is an attempt to find in its forms, in its 
colours, in its light, in its shadows, in the aspects of matter 
and in the facts of life, what of each is fundamental, what is 
enduring and essential—their one illuminating and convincing 
quality—the very truth of their existence. The artist, then, 
like the thinker or the man of science, seeks the truth and makes 
his appeal. Impressed by the aspect of the world the thinker 
plunges into ideas, the scientist into facts—whence, presently, 
emerging they make their appeal to those qualities of our 
being that fit us best for the hazardous enterprise of living. 
They speak authoritatively to our common-sense, to our 
intelligence, to our desire of peace or to our desire of unrest ; 
not seldom to our prejudices, sometimes to our fears, often 
to our egoism—but always to our credulity. And their words 
are heard with reverence, for their concern is with weighty 
matters: with the cultivation of our minds and the proper care 
of our bodies : with the attainment of our ambitions: with the 
perfection of the means and the glorification of our precious aims. 
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It is otherwise with the artist. Confronted by the same 
enigmatical spectacle the artist descends within himself, and 
in that lonely region of stress and strife, if he be deserving 
and fortunate, he finds the terms of his appeal. His appeal 
is made to our less obvious capacities: to that part of our 
nature which, because of the warlike conditions of existence, 
is necessarily kept out of sight within the more resisting and 
hard qualities—like the vulnerable body within the steel 
armour. His appeal is less loud, more profound, less distinct, 
more stirring—and sooner forgotten. Yet its effect endures 
for ever. The changing wisdom of successive generations 
discards ideas, questions facts, demolishes theories. But the 
artist appeals to that part of our being which is not dependent 
on wisdom : to that in us which is a gift and not an acquisition 
—and, therefore, more permanently enduring. He appeals to 
temperament, and he speaks to our capacity for delight and 
wonder, to tiie sense of mystery surrounding our lives; to 
our sense of pity, and beauty, and pain; to the latent feeling 
of fellowship with all creation—and to the subtle, but 
invincible, conviction of solidarity that knits together the 
loneliness of innumerable hearts: to the solidarity in dreams, 
in joy, in sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in fear, 
which binds men to each other, which binds all humanity—the 
dead to the living and the living to the unborn. 

Thus, fiction—if it at all aspires to be art—appeals to tem- 
perament. And in truth it must be, like painting, like music, 
like all art, the appeal of one temperament to all the other 
innumerable temperaments whose subtle and resistless power 
endows passing events with their true meaning and creates the 
moral, the emotional atmosphere of the place and time. Such 
an appeal to be effective must be an impression conveyed 
through the senses; and, in fact, it cannot be made in any 
other way, because temperament, whether individual or collec- 
tive, is not amenable to persuasion. All art, therefore, appeals 
primarily to the senses, and the artistic aim when expressing 
itself in written words must also make its appeal through the 
senses, if its high desire is to reach the secret spring of 
responsive emotions. It must strenuously aspire to the 
plasticity of sculpture, to the colour of painting, and to the 
magic suggestiveness of music—which is the art of arts. And 
it is only through complete, unswerving devotion to the perfect 
blending of form and substance; it is only through an un- 
remitting, never-discouraged care for the shape and ring of 
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sentences that an approach can be made to plasticity, to colour; 
and the light of magic suggestiveness may be brought to play 
for an evanescent instant over the commonplace surface of 
words: of the old, old words, worn thin, defaced by ages of 
careless usage.’ 

The sincere endeavour to accomplish that creative task, to 
go as far on that road as his strength will carry him, to go 
undeterred by faltering, weariness, or reproach, is the only 
valid justification for the worker in prose. And if his conscience 
is clear, his answer to those who, in the fulness of a wisdom 
which looks for immediate profit, demand specifically to be 
edified, consoled, amused, to be promptly improved, or 
encouraged, or frightened, or shocked, or charmed, must run 
thus :—“‘ My task which I am trying to achieve is, by the 
power of the written word, to make you hear, to make you 
feel—it is, before all, to make you see. That—and no more, 
and it is everything. If I succeed, you shall find there accord- 
ing to the need of your hearts: encouragement, consolation, 
fear, charm—all you demand ; and, perhaps, also that glimpse 
of truth for which you have forgotten to ask.” 

To snatch in a moment of courage, from the remorseless 
rush of time, a passing phase of life is only the beginning of 
the task. The task approached in tenderness and faith is to 
hold up unquestioningly, without choice and without fear, the 
rescued fragment before all eyes and in the light of a sincere 
mood. It is to show its vibration, its colour, its form; and 
through its movement, its form, and its colour, reveal the: sub- 
stance of its truth—disclose its inspiring secret: the stress and 
passion within the core of each convincing moment. In a 
single-minded attempt of that kind, if one be deserving and 
fortunate, one may perchance attain to such clearness of 
sincerity that at last the presented vision of regret or pity, of 
terror or mirth, shall awaken in the hearts of the beholders that 
feeling of unavoidable solidarity ; of the solidarity in mysterious 
origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, in uncertain fate, which binds 
men to each other and all mankind to the visible world. 

It is evident that he who, rightly or wrongly, holds by the 
convictions expressed above cannot be faithful to any one of the 
temporary formulas of his craft. The enduring part of them— 
the truth which each only imperfectly veils—should abide with 
him as the most precious of his possessions, but they all: 
Realism, Romanticism, Naturalism, even the unofficial senti- 
mentalism (which, like the poor, is exceedingly difficult to get 
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rid of), all these gods must, after a short period of fellowship, 
abandon him: even on the very threshold of the temple, to 
the stammerings of his conscience and to the outspoken con- 
sciousness of the difficulties of his work. In that uneasy 
solitude the supreme cry of Art for Art itself loses the 
exciting ring of its apparent immorality. It sounds far off. 
It has ceased to be a cry, and when it is heard, it is only as 
a whisper, often incomprehensible, but at times, and faintly, 
encouraging. 

When, stretched at ease in the shade of a roadside tree, 
we watch in a distant field the motions of a labourer, we 
begin, after a time, to wonder languidly as to what he may 
be at. We watch the movements of his body, the waving 
of his arms, we see him bend down, stand up, hesitate, begin 
again. It may add to the charm of an idle hour to be told the 
purpose of his exertions. If we know he is trying to lift a 
stone, or dig a ditch, or uproot a stump, we look with a more 
real interest at his efforts: we are disposed to condone the jar 
of his agitation upon the restfulness of the landscape; and 
even, if in a brotherly frame of mind, we may bring ourselves 
to forgive his failure. We understood his object, and, after all, 
the fellow has tried—and perhaps he had not the strength— 
and perhaps he had not the knowledge. We forgive, go on 
our way—and forget. 

And so it is with the workman of art. Art is long, and life 
is short, and success is very far off. And thus, doubtful of 
strength to travel so far, we talk a little about the aim—the aim 
of art, which, like life itself, is inspiring, difficult, obscured by 
mists. It is not in the clear logic of a triumphant conclusion ; 
it is not in the unveiling of one of those heartless secrets which 
are called the Laws of Nature. It is not less great, but only 
more difficult. 

To arrest, for the space of a breath, the hands busy about 
the work of the earth, and compel men entranced by the sight 
of distant goals to glance for a moment at the surrounding 
vision of form and colour, of sunshine and shadows; to make 
them pause for a look, for a sigh, for a smile—such is the aim, 
difficult and evanescent, and reserved only for a very few to 
achieve. But sometimes, by the deserving and the fortunate, 
even that task is accomplished. And when it is accomplished— 
behold !—all the truth of life is there: a moment of vision, a 
sigh, a smile—and the return to an eternal rest. | 





T. E. BROWN 


HERE was no other Manxman whose personality was so rich and 
TT striking, none who could claim so intimate a familiarity with the 
Island and its people. He had wandered times and again over 
every glen and headland of the “little kingdom in the sea”; he had 
‘ashed every inch of its streams; he had studied every odd twist and 
lurking peak of the Manx character. He was saturate with the local 
folk-lore, and moved an Islander among the Islanders. The Island 
dominated his waking thoughts, and haunted his dreams :— 
Even now between its simple poles 
It has the soul of all my souls. 
And his object was to mirror in his poetry this unique and characteristic 
Manx life before it was lost and absorbed in the Empire. That is its 
fate, he knew; so he would leave to succeeding generations a faithful 
picture of their fathers’ ways and manners that they might say :— 
$ “*Twas thus and thus 7 
They lived,” and as the time-flood onward rolls, 
Secure an anchor for their Keltic souls ; 
that they might live (perchance), these Manx, to see a new Island 
Poet arise, and whisper in his ear the true tradition. Manx life, 
Manx character—these, rare English maker as he could be when he 
would—these were what he was concerned to depict, and to depict 
in dialect. His chief Manx poems are Betsy Lee, Christmas Rose, 
Captain Tom and Captain Hugh, Tommy Big-Eyes, The Manx Witch, 
and The Doctor. Betsy Lee was his first: published many years ago, 
it was republished together with the next three in Fo’cs'le Yarns. 
The story-teller is Tom Baynes, “old salt, old rip, old friend” ; and he 
spins his yarns on a herring nicky by the smoky light of a single 
lamp or tallow dip. Almost all the stories smack of the sea, and 
some deal directly with it. As stories the poems are full of interest ; 
while, as presented by the Poet, with a rare vividness of diction and 
style, and an overmastering dramatic power, they are of their kind 
unequalled. Not every one finds local colour to his taste, nor can take 
an interest in special types and species, nor can get to the back cf 
dialect. And, certainly, in some degree, these qualities in a poet are 
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limitations. Yet have they their advantages. They lend a charm 
and a piquancy of their own. They give up the secrets of a world’s 
odd corners, and introduce to rare characters, quaint customs, curious 
superstitions, a wealth of golden detail, which are unique. All this 
is regally profuse in Brown. His dialect, too, is easy. As compared, 
for instance, to Barnes’s Dorsetshire, it presents scarce any difficulties. 
And his gift of narrative is so admirable, his character-drawing so firm 
in line and so rich and potent in effect, that his seeming roughnesses 
are found, as in a Rembrandt, to be distinctions of the rarest type. In 
truth, you cannot rise from these Yarns without recognising that they 
are the work of a great artist in speech, who was also a passionate student 
of life and character, and a nobly distinguished piece of humanity. 

I have spoken as if Brown wrote only in dialect. That is not so. 
The volume called The Manx Witch contains two poems—Mary Quayle 
and Bella Gorry—which, though dealing with Manxland, are written 
in the finest English, (Could Tennyson have dreamed, observed, 
created a Parson Gale, his Be//a Gorry—always supposing he could 
have written it, which I doubt—had outpaced and outlived a wilderness 
of Gardener’s Daughters and “lily maids.”) And his latest volume, 
Old John and Other Poems, consists almost entirely of English verse. 
In Old John, save when he wrote (as he did in Conjergal Rights) in 
emulation with the Swift of Mrs. Harris's Petition—wrote, too, not at 
all to his disadvantage—he left dramatic narrative, and handled themes 
of general human interest in lyric and other styles. His results 
are in an altogether different vein from his Manx creations, and 
demand a separate treatment. Some will have it that these, with 
their “audacious felicities” of expression, are his best work ; and it is a 
fact that such poems as Ader Stations, and the Clevedon Verses, and 
Chalse a Killey, and Pain, are inferior to nothing in the Yarns—are 
inferior to nothing, indeed, in modern English. The tone of them is 
graver, deeper, more religious, less humorous, and more sad; yet have 
they much of the old, compulsive strength, the old persuasiveness, the 
old energy and fire, with much of the old impassioned utterance, the 
old, deep, visionary love of Nature; and by these qualities they 
command an ungrudging admiration. Still, it is as a Manx poet that 
Brown is known, and would have been known :—‘“ Natheless for 
mine own people do I sing.” And it is as the Manx Poet that I wish 
to consider him here. 

A strong personality impresses itself strongly on the work it does; 
and the characteristics of Brown’s verse are clear, peculiar, and salient. 
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Foremost among them is an extraordinary power of presentation, of 
character and incident alike. Two other qualities are almost equally 
apparent. The first is the immense capacity for feeling revealed in both 
the Poet’s treatment of Nature and his analysis of human emotion. 
To analyse and delimit this capacity is impossible. I can but talk 
about it, and proceed to let it reveal itself. To begin with, the feeling 
is admirably and unalterably healthy. Brown was utterly free from 
the morbid, pessimistic introspectiveness of so many of our moderns. 
There is nothing “ fin-de-si¢cle ” about zs poetry. He loved flowers— 
not fungi: this though he could write as well and think as perfectly 
about fungi as about flowers. The unspoiled lusciousness of Nature and 
of simple human lives breathes in his every line, so that his every line 
is a refreshment. And, being healthy, the feeling is also joyous. The 
Poet wins a strong, keen, exhilarating gladness from the deep things 
of Nature and of human life, the things with far-reaching roots, the 
elemental things, which are the august simplicities of the world. Some- 
times the feeling is robust and vigorous, even rude. At others it is 
calm, soft, tranquil. But it is always deep. The “Great Mother,” 
who “mixes all our bloods,” sent into him the thrill of her mighty 
energies, working in the streams and the hills and in human hearts. 
If you turn to his treatment of Nature you shall find proof and to 
spare of what I mean. It was Nature in her majesty, Nature in her 
greatness, Nature in her strength, Nature in the movement of her 
elemental forces, which, for the most part, appealed to him. There 
is no pettiness in his handling of her; no Tennysonian watching for 
her prettier aspects; no microscopic analysis, but scope, intensity, 
the largest grandeur and force. He loved the sweep of hill and 
valley, the “trenchant forms,” the breadth of moor, the spread of 
waters—“blue with ¢hat blue.” All Manxmen must love the eternal 
presence of the hills, and perhaps it was of mountains that Brown was 
the peculiar lover. He strongly felt their solemnity. Their alodfness 
and sublimity were “mixed with the mould” of his being :— 

Lek you'll see a mountain with the bare bould rock 

Goin up to meet the tempest’s shock, 

And the night is on its head lek a crown ; 

And the sky all frost ; but lower down 

He’s got the kerns,* and he’s got the firs, 

And the veins that in his big heart stirs 


With the strength of streams, and the soft sweet air—- 
Well, that was like the doctor’s prayer. 





* Mountain ashes. 
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Take, again, his description of the lightning :— 


The lightnin strong, 
Lek it would slick up the sea with its red-hot tongue. 


Or his bad night coming :— 
The little dead dirt of daylight left in the west. 


Or the march of the storm in Christmas Rose :— 


And out on the headlands over the bay, 
And I saw a cloud very far away ; 

But comin, comin, bound to come, 

And the deep low growl of the thunder-drum ; 
And steady, steady, sollum, slow, 

As if it knew where it had to go; 

Cemin, comin, like it would be 

Comin a purpose for somebody... . 

And low, rather low ; then higher, higher, 
Till it kissed the cairn with a kiss of fire— 
Once—like the twinklin of an eye— 
Once—and the long back-suck and the sigh 
Of the silence—and terrible far away 

Flash flashed to flash behind the sea. 


For breadth and firmness of design and completeness of effect, for the 
intimate and perfect fusion of matter and style, that piece of description 
is, I take it, unmatched out of Fo’c’s’le Yarns. And the depth of his 
feeling for Nature rejoiced to find expression in an intense realisation 
of the presence of God in her. To Wordsworth God was in Nature 
as a haunting, spiritual entity, with which he held communion. To 
Brown God was in Nature as an enormous, living, vitalising energy, 
whose life he felt as the Psalmist felt it when he said :—“ He sendeth 
the springs into the valleys, which run among the hills. Who layeth 
the beams of his chambers in the waters; who maketh the clouds his 
chariot ; who walketh upon the wings of the wind.” And Brown 
was not afraid to use God’s name. Indeed, the frequency with which 
that name occurs is a feature in his poems. For example, he heads 
a section of his Clevedon Verses “ Per omnia Deus,” and writes :— 


Poor souls ! whose God is Mammon. 
Meanwhile from Ocean’s gate, 

Keen for the foaming spate, 

The true God rushes in the salmon. 


The dew is “the sweetest brew of God’s own wine.” The wind which 
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“comes off the moor” is His voice ; and to the fool, who “contends 
that God is not,” the Poet replies :— 
Not God ! in gardens ! when the eve is cool? 


Nay, but I have a sign ; 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


Turn, now, to Brown’s treatment of passion and emotion, and you 
shall find the same breadth and depth and potency. His pagés teem 
with passion. The hidden springs of human joy and sorrow were 
unsealed to him: nothing was alien from his apprehensive and far- 
reaching humanity. Love is his favourite theme :—a love akin to the 
elemental forces, Fire and Light (they are the metaphors by which he 
brings it home), in its strong and simple energy :— 

The one bright flash 

That quivers through this world of trash 

And make-believe. 
“It's nothin else but just sincere.” It is real “heart's blood,” a country 
passion, no “gasey thing” like the water-milk love of a town, no exotic 
but a native love, born of fresh winds and clear streams :— 

It’s faithful as the mothers were that bore us ; 

It’s just the love our fathers loved before us. 

There’s nothing fine about it, nothing grand, 

Like fruit or flower that comes from foreign land : 


A clover blossom, where the bumbees cling 
And suck—that’s all—you know the sort of thing. 


It is a love that is “love even in a sheep”; that drives the flowers 
” till the morning light, as they bend towards each other ; 
a love that is “straight like a little child,” or streams through the eyes 
like pent-up torrents of fire. With this from Christmas Rosé :-— 


“ coortin 


Where does it come from? where, where, where ? 
Is it in the ground ? is it in the air? 

Is it sucked with your milk? is it mixed with your flesh ? 
Does it float about everywhere like a mesh 

So fine you can’t see’t ? is it blast? is it blight? 
Is it fire ? is it fever? is it wrong? is it right? 
Where is it? what is it? The Lord above— 

He only knows the strenth of love : 

He only knows, and He only can, 

The root of love that’s in a man. 

Aw isn it true? and Him as quite,* 

Seein all in the clear sweet light 

That’s runnin through Him all day long. 


* Quiet. 
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And God is in human hearts more manifestly even than He is in 


Nature :— 
God floods our hearts with all his melting snow, 
And there’s no sluice to take the overflow . 
And God’s in all—but Ill tell ye the when 
You can see His face, if you ever can— 
It’s when He lights sweet holy fire 
In the eye of a woman. 


And elsewhere he uses such a phrase as “the soft, good light of God 
gone out of her.” In an age of pseudo-Hellenism and sham Sex, that 
is the way a strong, true man writes ; and Brown was the strongest and 
truest of men. 

Take, next, his extraordinary force of expression, his gift of instant 
and persuasive speech. It is more than the power of concentrating 
a world of feeling in a phrase. Here is an admirable raciness, a 
notable pungency, a peculiar, irresistible flavour, which leaves a taste 
in the mouth, and is unlike anything which I remember elsewhere. 
Humorous often, often serious, these strong utterances burst into sight 
like shooting stars, and, like shooting stars, bring trails of glory. They 
have a quality which is indefinable—which, too, is their own. They are 
like the “ Pazon’s” smile, which could be felt in the dark ; and, what is 
more, they recall the flavour so often found in Biblical allusions : allusions 
quaint and homely, as becomes a sort of simple folk, whose faith, not 
unmixed with superstition, has felt no shock of doubt, and who have 
been brought up on the Bible all their lives. Let me quote two or 
three samples. See the Doctor, on one of his dredging expeditions, 
handling the wet, strange forms of life :— 

And passin the stringers 
Of the long sea-grass betwix his fingers, 


As y’ it wasn wrack he had there, 
But the hoiy bread, or a baby’s hair. 


Or the description of lies at the opening of the same poem :-— 


Lies in fustian, and lies in silk, 

And lies like verjuice, and lies like milk, 

And lies that’s free, and lies for sale, 

And rumpy lies without a tail, 

Bubbles blew with the divils suds, 

Lies that’s sweet, and lies with a stink at them, 
Lies like the dew, that’ll go, if you wink at them.* 





* See footnote (*) on next page. 
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Or, yet again :-— 
There’s pessins that bright, 
The whole of their body is full of light ; 
Lek it’s sayin in the Bible —“ Take care,” it’s sayin, 
“If the light that is in thee turn dark again,” 
(Lek some devil’s runnet thick’nin it) 
“ Bless me !” it’s sayin, “the dark you'll get.” 


The Laxey miners suck in the darkness “just like liquorice-ball.” 
Christmas Rose’s voice is “as hard as steel, and as soft as crame; 
Something betwix a hawk and a linnet”; and, as she sat beside the 
Pazon on the nigger’s grave, picking daisies and poking“them in his 
face, Tom Baynes says he has seen the Pazon :— 


With the love and the‘ light 
And the strength and the strain of his soul’s;desire 
All round the child like a glory of fire. 


And in Risus Dei the Poet says of God :—- 


Methinks in Him there dwells alway, 
A sea of laughter very deep, 

Where the leviathans leap 

And little children play.t 


I could multiply indefinitely wafts of this smack of marrow and strong 
juices ; for it savours almost every page. But I hope that I have done 
enough to bring home the fact of its presence—its presence,’too, as’an 
essential—in Brown’s verse. 


* This antithetical repetition occurs frequently in the poems, and constitutes a manrnerism 
or trick of style, which is highly effective. For example, in Betsy Lee :— 


** For there’s feet that houlds on like a cat on a roof, 
And there’s feet that thumps like an elephant’s hoof ; 
There’s feet that goes trundlin on like a barra, 
And some that’s crooky, some straight as an arra.”’ 

In Tommy Big-Eyes :— 

* Some eyes, ye see, is nothin but fog, 
And some is just like weak grog ; 
And some is like leeches, and some is like slugs, 
And some is like bullets, and some is like bugs.” 


Finally, again in Betsy Lee :—- 
‘* For there’s pazons now that’s mortal proud, 
And some middlin humble, that’s allowed. 
And there’s pazons partikler about their clothes, 
And rings on their fingers, and bells on their toes ; 
And there’s pazons that doesn know your names.” 


+ The italics in all cases are mine. 
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Sailors have ever been held good story tellers, and Tom Baynes 

is a master of narrative. He not only tells a story: he also spins 
a yarn. The direct, plain tale, that is, is wrought in with episodes, 
with comments and reflections, with dramatic interruptions, which 
quicken and heighten and strengthen the interest of (so to say) the 
central strand. And Tom Baynes has that best of all gifts——humour. 
Analysis fails, when one has to deal with humour: especially with 
such a humour—rich, strong, broad, persuasive, abounding—as Brown’s 
—a humour almost Aristophanic, yet ever peculiar ; too buoyant to 
be confined within the limits of a formula; too mellow to be touched 
off in words. It envelops the poems like an atmosphere—subtle, 
intangible, indefinable. Who, for instance, can do anything more than 
just accept with thankfulness such a sage reflection as this :— 

There’s lumps in everybody’s porridge ; 

Like ould Jemmy the Red, that drove to the packet, 

One hoss would go forrit, and the other backit— 


“ Dear me !” the people said ; 
“‘There’s nothing puffeck,” * said Jemmy the Red ? 


Who can fail to catch the charm of this (of Christmas Rose’s voice) :— 


Clear as a bell; but it’s sharp it could be, 

Sharp as a knife, and stingin, stingin— 

But bless ye! the angels isn allis singin— 

But a-hailin the divils ; and “ Enter not !” 
They’re shoutin, and givin as good as they got, 
Lookin over the wall ; for they leaves their hymns, 
And fights like Turks—them cherubims ? 


And the inimitable account of “ Backs” and his “fuges” in Tommy 
Big-Eyes, and the courting scenes in 7he Manx Witch, and the milking 
passages (say) in Betsy Lee, and well! fifty other things: all life as 
it is, all life in the act, but noted by a brain of genius and passed 
through a temperament of genius, and so converted into literature, 
the immortal thing! For Brown’s phrases are all expressions of fact. 
He was the closest observer of things, the craftiest expert in human 
character and life. You never question his knowledge at first hand 
of what he is writing about as you often question (for instance) 
Browning’s. He has lived it all before he began to work it into 
verse, and his phrases sing and sting, and his visions are tangible and 
enduring possessions: for the reason that behind them there is such 


* Perfect. 
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an experience of Life and Humanity and Time as no poet else of 
these years has had. 

When I have said that Brown possessed a marvellous power of 
presentation, I have stated a fact, which my readers may verify for 
themselves. I can only go on to illustrate. And first, let us take 
the Poet’s gift of painting. A touch or two, and there lies the picture, 
fresh, clear, done for ever. Here is a pair of eyes, for instance :— 


Deep dubs of blue light with black at the bottom— 
Basins Of NUE s. 66.6 oes loops 

Of light in light, just hoops in hoops 

Of soft, blue fire, and feathered about 

With a kind of gray fluff, and openin out 

And out and out. 


And the Lawyer's Clerk is picked out in a line or two :— 


As neat, and as pert, and as sharp as a pin, 
With a mossel of hair on the tip of his chin ; 
With his face so fine, and his tongue so glib, 
And a saucy cock in the set of his jib ; 

With his rings and his studs and all the rest, 
And half a chain cable paid out on his breast. 


I might quote, and quote, and quote; for the man’s vision was as 
absolute as his gift of presentation was unrivalled in Victorian English. 

Next, let me note the use he makes of pathos, whose presence is all 
the more marked because of the rugged vein in which the Manx poems 
are for the most part cast. Indeed, the brilliancy of their poetry depends 
in no small degree upon rapid transitions from gay to grave, from the 
comic to the serious, from broad humour to deep feeling. Tom Baynes 
is telling of the days when he first knew Betsy Lee, before he began 
to love her—the days when she was a little child, with eyes “so big 
and so blue, and so far asunder” :— 


That was all—just baby play, 

Knockin about the boats all day, 

And sometimes a lot of us takin hands, 

And racin like mad things over the sands. 

Aw! it wouldn be bad for some of us 

If we’d never gone furder, and never fared wuss ; 
If we’d never grown up, and never got big, 

If we'd never took the brandy swig, 

If we were skippin and scamp’rin and cap’rin still 
On the sand that lies below the hill, 

Crunchin its gray ribs with the beat 

Of our little patterin naked feet ; 

If we'd just kept childher upon the shore 

For ever and ever and ever more} 
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Or take another illustration from Chalse a Killey. Chalse was a half- 
witted vagrant, who used to roam the Island, kindly welcomed 
whenever he called, and abusing his privilege. For report says that 
Chalse would call at a house, Chalse would institute a rough-and- 
ready prayer meeting, which he would himself conduct (standing on 
a chair), and when all were kneeling, with covered faces, Chalse would 
steal a bit of bacon or a kippered herring from the beam. The Poet 
asks the dead Chalse if, beyond the grave, he retains no memories 
of his old vagrant life :— 


Yet where you’re now, dear Chalse 

Have you no memory 

Of land and sea 

Of vagrant liberty— 

Through all your dreams 

Come there no gleams 

Of morning sweet and cool, 

On old Barrule— 

Breathes there no breath, 

Far o’er the hills of death 

Of a soft wind that dallies 

Among the Curragh sallies— 

Shaking the perfumed gold-dust on the streams ? 
Chalse, poor Chalse ! 


Another notable piece is the death of Captain Hugh. A sudden 
storm has come on and caught his schooner, which is under every 
stitch of canvas she can carry, and sends her to the bottom. He is 
at feud with his brother, and his brother’s vessel is at hand, close- 
reefed, when she gocs down :— 


“ Stand by !” says Captain Tom, “stand by ! 
Listen if you'll hear a cry ! 

Look out !” he says ; and it wasn long 

Afore we saw Hughie swimmin strong, 

And heaves him a line, and hauls him in 

Like a shot, and—“ Where’s your father, then ?’ 
Says the captain, but Hughie couldn spake ; 
And the whole of us strainin our eyes on the wake. 
But Billy Crow that seen him fuss,* 

Driftin right under our stern he was, 

Driftin lyin on his back— 

“About ! about on the other tack ! ” 

Says Captain Tom, and heaves a rope— 

But he didn look at it—“ More scope! +t more scope!” 


? 


* First. + Line. 
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Says the chaps, “ Hould on! my gough! you'll lose him ! 
Noose him ! Captain, noose him ! noose him !” 
And the noose went flyin over his head— 

“Studdy ! studdy!” the captain said. 

But he turned on his face, and he slipped his neck— 
“For God’s sake, Hugh ! for Esther’s sake !” 
“Father, father!” says Hughie, “try !” 

Then the two clenched fists went up to the sky— 
“Never !” he says ; and a big sea tore 

Right over him with a race and a roar 

Like a thousand guns, and just a minute 

We saw the black head wrigglin in it— 

And round and round—avw, it’s thrue! it’s thrue ! 
And that was the last of Captain Hugh. 


Equally graphic and powerful are the return of the Peel lifeboat 
from a wreck; the finding of the Manx Witch at the bottom of the 
disused shaft, with the herb which she had been gathering on the edge 
still in her hand, and rooted through into the gravel beneath; the 
escape of Tommy Big-Eyes’s hen in the village schoolroom ; the scene 
where Tom Baynes turns the cow’s teat into the face of the Lawyer’s 
Clerk. And soon, and soon! The infinite variety of description and 
incident makes the poems a mine, whence one may dig at leisure 
“the ore that is not for the mart of commerce,” the gold that needs 
ho purifying or refining. Every page lives; and at each moment 
new sights and sounds arrest and delight you—always—as you 
read. 

Of Brown’s characters—and they are historic—the two chief, if we 
exclude Tom Baynes, are the “Pazon” and the “ Doctor.” “ Pazon 
Gale” plays a conspicuous part in the poems, and the Poet drew him 
in the fine, strong, expressive line of which he was a master. A man 
and a friend first, and a “Pazon” afterwards, a mixture of strength 
and tenderness, he comes before you as one winning the love and 
respect of his Island parishioners; and you know why—know why 
without being told. Here is no “blameless prig,” no “stainless knight 
and perfect gentleman” for young ladies to smirk and simper over 
in their day-dreams. No Tennysonian figment could ever have risen 
to that wonderful “ Nursing the baby” (Be//a Gorry) which was Parson 
Gale’s. When Tom Baynes is in sore trouble over Betsy Lee, it is 
to the “Pazon” he goes for advice and help. When Jack Pentreath 
thinks Nessy Brew is being “wutched” by the Manx Witch, he takes 
his difficulty to Parson Gale :— 
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But there wasn a! thing goin under the sun 

But the Pazon knew the way it was done : 

For his heart was just four pieces joined, 

A man and a woman and a child, and a kind 

Of a sort of Holy Ghost or another . 

“A blessed ould fool!” you'll be thinkin? not him, © 
But a sort of a blessed ould cherubim. 


Here, from Betsy Lee, is a picture of him, sitting in the stern of 
the boat, with his coat-tails tucked in, and handling the sails, or asking 
for a pipe, and smoking, while the men turn their backs and pretend 


not to see :— 
And him a smookin 
Twis’ as strong and as black as tar, 
And terrible sollum and regular ; 


And then, if he hooks a conger or a skate :— 


His arms as stiff, and his eyes afire, 
And every muscle of him like wire. 


Take, again, the description of the “Pazon” reading the Service, “lek, 
you know, a lill bit narvous,” and then mounting the pulpit to preach. 
Unlike the “ Locals,” who threw their arms about and roared “ Awake! 
awake! ye sinners ” :— 

The “ Pazon ” was delicate :— 

That was the Pazon—not raw, but ripe, 


And mallow, like berries, like an aisy pipe, 
That draws like a baby the smooth it’s goin. 


And you see the soul that was in Parson Gale, in his treatment of 
his two sons, who, with Tom Baynes to help them, drink and swear, 
run riot and sow their wild oats :-— 

I believe the Pazon knew what he was at : 

I believe he knew it was good for us, 

For me and for them, for better for wuss, 


That all we had in us should have fair play, 
And all give account at the judgment day. 


“A simple Pazon, and lovin and wise ”—that is the summary of the 
man. He was none of your “Castins of Pazons, that moulded and 
squared, Black-leaded and polished,” but human to the core, “ aisy and 
free,” a man loving and to be loved. Doctor Bell, again, is a “rael 
fine ould gentleman” ; tender in his love for Nature’s creations :— 


Beetles, too, and butterflies, 
Aw, they’d bring a light to the ould man’s eyes ; 
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and going “abslit wild,” as his dredging net brought up its deep sea 
treasures. You can almost see him, as he moves before you: in his 
scorn of the rich and titled, the sour fruit of his thwarted love of earlier 
days, which would make him, when summoned by them, keep “the 
coachman swearin’ at the door for an hour,” while he was reading 
the paper inside; in his large sympathy with the poor, which, “if it 
was some ould granny’s innards routin,” sent him post-haste on a 
healing mission; in his impulsive liberality, which too often dived 
in an empty pocket, or brought up but string or a lump of rosin ; 
in his fluting to the miners and the fisher folk; in his lapses from 
soberness, that one above all, which left him floundering one night in 
the harbour, till he was rescued by the guard, which sent him home- 
ward in a red coat to the music of a military salute :-— 

Uncommon good he was to the poor! 

And free and hearty, but never much 

Of a quality Docthor, nor regardin for such ; 

Nor buckin up, the way he might, 

But proud to the lek, and very quite ;* 


And keepin back—aw keepin back 
Reglar, and allis very slack. 


The story of his early love, and his retirement in the Island til? 
the cholera roused him from his loneliness, is told with a power 
and a pathos which are merely unrivalled. I might mention many 
other equally delightful characters, dashed in with the same unerring 
felicity, the same absolute equation between design and execution. 
There is Danny Bewildher, the village schoolmaster, whose method 
of teaching hardly commended itself to the school inspector; or 
the Ballachrink, the drunken uncle in Captain Tom and Captain Hugh, 
the magnate of the Crow public-house, who perished in the gale that 
drowned the racing skipper ; or Old John, “nursed upon a Cameronian 
lap.” But I leave them all to win, as assuredly they will, the love and 
admiration of this and the coming generations. 

I have written in a purely appreciative strain of Brown’s poetry for 
the simple reason that the poems, taken as a whole, seem to me to 
stand above adverse comment. Not of course that they are absolutes 
of art—‘ There’s nothin puffeck,” said Jemmy the Red; but their 
merits are so many and so striking as enormously to outweigh the 
weaknesses. I have adopted, too, the method of simple exposition, and 


* Quiet. 
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have quoted—quoted—quoted. And I have done this with the sole 
hope of persuading others to read one who is worthy of a master’s 
place among modern poets, and to whom my own “debt is long.” 
All the gifts—humour, pathos, character, knowledge, vision, sympathy, 
an abounding humanity, an unique capacity for presentation, a singular 
genius in style: all the gifts, and readers—how many? Not a tithe 
of Tennyson’s, anyhow, nor of Sir Lewis Morris’s neither! But none 
has read but has loved him ; none has read that has not gone to him 
again and again. His death removes a delightful interest from some 
lives—for he was the finest of friends as well as the gayest and the 
wisest of companions. But his books remain; and in his books the 
World, which knew him not, may realise, if it will, what kind of Man 
and what kind of Poet it has lost in him. These few inadequate pages 
are meant but as a word of guidance and encouragement to the many 
that want Poetry, and know not where to look for it. It was Brown’s 
to perfect, if not to invent, a certain genre, and to fit to local uses a 
genius (in the best, the only, sense of that much bedevilled word), which 
was big enough and comprehensive enough to take in the whole English- 
speaking race. That, if people will but read him aright—that is what 
he will be found to have done. Meanwhile, “He was a good man, 
good at many things: and now this also he has attained to—to be 


at rest.” 
* & *& 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND HIS MEN* 


LACK |IVOOD’S MAGAZINE! The name has long since 
B passed, with the names of The Edinburgh and The Quarterly, 

into the history of English journalism and of English 
literature. It has its appropriate niche in the compilations designed 
to acquaint the youth of the realm with the titles of books which 
most of them will never read, and the names of authors with whom 
most of them will never scrape acquaintance; and it is ten to one 
that in such works the lion’s share of the fame attaching to the 
periodical will be cheerfully allotted to John Wilson. If Mr. Lockhart 
is mentioned at all in this connexion, it will be by way of warning 
against acerbity, spite, and other disagreeable qualities. Wilson, to be 
sure, appealed to the public in a variety of capacities. He could gush ; 
he could rollick ; he could wear his heart upon his sleeve ; and he gave 
the professors of the blubbering school of Scots fiction an invaluable 
lead. Let us not grudge him his popularity, nor his statue in the 
Princes Street Gardens. But ncither let us assume that all the good 
in Maga was due to him, and all the evil to his friend and colleague. 

No very profound knowledge, one might have thought, of Lockhart’s 
most familiar writings would be required to bring home to any capable 
person the injustice of the traditional view of his character. Rogers 
uttered many uncharitable speeches in his long life, but never one so 
obviously pregnant with sheer folly as his well-known remark on the 
appearance of Sir Walter’s biography. The fact that Miss Martineau 
ciutched at the occasion of Lockhart’s death to vilify and slander so 
eminent a man and excellent a Tory might have put the most ingenuous 
on his guard. It is, in truth, only a vivid and grateful recollection of 
The Crofton Boys and Feats on the Fjird which restrains one from 
speaking of that pioneer of “lady journalists” and “ Liberal women” 
as she deserves. None, of course, can pretend that Lockhart was not 
a “ first-class fighting man,” or that he did not possess the gift of saying 


* William Blackwood and His Sons: Their Magazine and Friends. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
2 vols. Blackwood, 1897. 
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an unpleasant thing in a memorable manner. The inimitable remark 
that the General Assembly was composed of men “of like passions 
with ourselves, but worse manners,” is no bad specimen of his skill ; 
and we may set beside it the description of the most unscrupulous 
ecclesiastic of his age as “a very agreeable and polished gentleman— 
a fine ascetical coxcomb (and tuft-hunter)—the image of a Jesuit 
cardinal of the sixteenth century.” ’Tis Manning to the very life. 
Nor would it be easy to better the celebrated review of Tennyson, 
by which the poet had the good sense to profit, and for which, to 
Mr. Croker’s indignation, very handsome amends were made, also in 
The Quarterly, ten years later. His private letters abound in the 
most admirable strokes of observation and description; and those 
who have been fortunate to see some of his unpublished squibs— 
Parliament House affairs, many of them—are not likely to charge 
them with tameness and lack of point. Yet “some little turn towards 
personal satire” has often been found consistent with a share of 
amiable qualities; and it is difficult to imagine how any candid or 
intelligent reader of the: Lzfe of Scott can deny its author. many 
excellences which any man might envy. Nay, in his Life of Burns, 
a severe critic might detect and censure an immoderate tenderness 
to his subject, and a studied and deliberate persistency in blinking 
hard and undeniable facts, without the recognition of which the 
exciseman’s career and the exciseman’s poetry alike lose their true 
interest and significance. ‘ 

Of late years a serious and, it may be hoped, a successful attempt 
has been made to banish the phantom of the traditional Lockhart, and 
to replace it by something approximating more closely to the truth. 
Yet even in his principal defender and apologist, Lockhart has, perhaps, 
been less happy in some respects than he deserved. I am well aware 
that in compiling his very readable memoir Mr. Lang had not the 
privilege of perusing the extremely interesting correspondence which 
was reserved for Mrs. Oliphant’s volumes: the most attractive, it seems 
pretty generally agreed, of all the works which her indefatigable 
industry produced. To that extent he was heavily handicapped ; yet 
it is not, perhaps, unfair to specify certain matters in which he has gone 
astray, in common, doubtless, with others. 

To begin with, it is rather mysterious why Lockhart’s character 
should be assumed to be complicated or perplexing. To be cold and 
reserved in public while nourishing strong affections in private may not 
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be so common a characteristic as one might wish to see it ; but it is, at 
all events, not unprecedented nor unknown. That focls are sometimes 
pompous and assume “hidalgo airs” is no reason for being astonished 
at this trait in Lockhart. Many men of genius have shared it with him. 
Tennyson, it is generally believed, was not conspicuously bland nor 
genial in manner to strangers ; and shortness of sight in his case, like 
dulness of hearing in Lockhart’s, sensibly aggravated a constitutional 
shyness. Lockhart, no doubt, was the antipodes of his father-in-law in 
this respect. Scott suffered fools gladly, and sped the fawning and 
parting Dr. J. from Abbotsford (was Dr. J. the author of a Scottish 
Dictionary ?) with the civil, though double-edged, remark that “his 
horses could not be better employed than in carrying Dr. J. on his 
journey.” Lockhart was notoriously much harder to please. His view 
of the Ballantynes himself has sufficiently indicated. It would be 
curious to learn what he really thought of Terry and some of the other 
guests at Abbotsford. This fault of fastidiousness—if fault it be— 
apart, it would be hard to name any relationship in life in which he 
failed to bear himself with a manly simplicity. He was particularly 
loyal to his old friends, and Mrs. Gordon’s hint that latterly the society 
of aristocratic acquaintances in London undermined the friendships of 
his youth seems to be totally unfounded. His attitude with regard to 
London is very happily illustrated in a sentence quoted by Mr. Lang 
to the effect that to watch the drama of high life there is to watch one 
of the most brilliant and interesting of spectacles, and some of the most 
distinguished and beautiful of performers. Lockhart’s letters are full 
enough of gossip ; one wishes that neither Mr. Lang nor Mrs. Oliphant 
had so readily presumed that his gossip has lost all its charm ; but they 
have none of that affectation or profession of the closest intimacy with 
the most exalted personages which is so marked a feature in Croker’s 
correspondence. Lockhart was not one to “nibble the shoe-latchets of 
the mighty,” and his article on Theodore Hook, which has enjoyed 
greater celebrity than any other of his Quarterly productions, proves 
how sane and ‘charitable a view he could take of men whose tastes and 
tendencies must in many points have been highly repugnant to his own. 
Perhaps the one really singular and unexpected element in his com- 
position was that “something of the shorter catechist,” to which so many 
of his countrymen must plead guilty. The early volumes of Blackwood’s 
Magazine betray openly enough his fondness for chopping theology, 
and whereas so high a Tory might have been expected to espouse the 
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Cavalier side, this Son of the Manse preferred to stand by the savoury 
and persecuted remnant. It was all, of course, due to heredity— 
everything is, nowadays ; but a hearty dislike of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe—to whom William Blackwood also owed no special measure of 
good-will—may have stimulated his zeal. It certainly prompted the 
article, “On the Original Mode of Editing Church History.” 

Simple or complex, whichever his character may have been, the 
question of Lockhart’s attitude to M/aga is one which leaves less room 
for inference or conjecture, and in determining which it ought to be 
possible to arrive at some definite facts. Mr. Lang’s theory seems to be 
that, at the very moment when he was participating in the most daring 
sallies, Lockhart secretly despised his occupation if not his associates, 
and would fain have risen to higher things but for some mysterious spell 
which Blackwood exercised over his conscience and his intellectuals. 
It may be questioned if any hero would thank his biographer for 
attributing to him the sentiment, Video meliora proboque, &c. But 
what are the facts? It is quite true that in Peter’s Letters (which 
Mr. Blackwood himself published) Lockhart takes exception to the 
furious spirit of political partisanship which then raged in literary 
Edinburgh. It is quite true that, after his friend Christie had killed 
Scott in a duel, he was plunged in profound gloom, and resolved that 
“periodical literature should never occupy any serious part of my 
attention. The longer I live,” he added, “I am the more steadily 
impressed with the utter worthlessness of that sort of thing.” It is 
quite true that, in a letter written to Haydon shortly after the crushing 
blow of his wife’s death, he expressed regret for, and bewailed the 
consequences (real or imaginary) of the literary indiscretions of his 
youth, though at the same time he attempted to extenuate them. As 
for Peter's Letters, it is enough to point out that they themselves contain 
personalities which gave equal offence with anything that appeared in 
Maga. And as regards the two later pieces of evidence, it is plain that 
neither represents his normal frame of mind: of which the best possible 
proof is that to the very end of his life he was a devoted supporter of 
the Magazine, and a more or less regular contributor to its pages. If 
he had really desired to break with his past, to sever the association 
with his companions in mischief, to cut himself loose from the periodical 
which had given him that “chance” in life, which is supposed to come 
once to every man, what fairer opportunity, what more plausible pretext, 
could have offered than his appointment to the control of The Quarterly? 
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That opportunity he deciined to embrace, that pretext to employ. On 
the contrary, he remained faithful to the shrewd and generous man who 
had started him in life. It was his hand that penned the dignified and 
touching notice of the founder which appeared in Maga, and the 
friendship which had subsisted with the father was continued with the 
sons. A place was always vacant at his table for young Mr. John, 
the manager of the London branch; and scarce one of John’s letters 
but records that he “saw Lockhart yesterday,” and had heard such 
and such news from him. 

Far be it from any one to justify or imitate the violence of which 
Maga in her youthful prime was frequently guilty! All that can be 
said is that it did not exceed the ample limits of invective allowed to, 
or assumed by, other reviews, and that it was often amusing, and 
sometimes impressive. But there is no necessary inconsistency between 
the consciousness, bred of advancing years, of early extravagances and 
mistakes, and the feeling that, if life had to be lived again, they would, 
in spite of everything, be repeated. Such, it is legitimate to infer, 
was Lockhart’s position. He recognised that his youthful work was 
disfigured by many imprudences and many errors of judgment—by 
some even of taste. But take it all in all, he would not have had the 
Magazine, or at all events his share therein, other than it had been. 
He would not have foregone the exquisite pleasure of setting the 
Whig poultry-yard in a flutter, or of fighting a good fight against 
an arrogant and intolerant faction. His Toryism had been braced 
and fortified by being brought into conflict with the usual Whig (and 
Liberal) claim to intellectual superiority, and the salutary effect of the 
struggle was worth purchasing at the cost of considerable perturbation 
and anxiety. His was the philosophy of Mulvaney and of every wise 
man :—“ I’ve had my day—l’ve had my day, and nothin’ can take 
away the taste of that.” No Saturday Reviewer of the palmy days 
honestly regrets that the lash was wielded with vigour and regularity ; 
and no member of the staff of the old National Observer, | take it, 
thinks upon its escapades without a smile of fond regret. 

Those, then, who harp upon the string that Lockhart’s career was 
blighted by Maga, and that it was an evil day for him when he 
“thirled” himself to her, seem to be wrong from the point of view 
both of worldly success and of literary achievement. He was doing 
nothing at the Bar, when /aga appeared upon the scene and afforded 
him a tolerable, if not, perhaps, a princely, income. He possessed many 
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of the qualities which contribute to the making of a good counsel ; but 
one thing he lacked by his own confession—the gift of speaking fluently 
and well. It was not, therefore, so bad a stroke of luck to find a sphere 
in which his logical faculty and his acuteness in seizing upon the weak 
points of an opponent’s case would have ample scope. But Jaga did 
more than keep him going: she put him in the way to earn one of the 
great prizes of journalism. The editorship of 7he Quarterly : £2,500 
a year, all told; access to some of the choicest society in London! 
Think of it: all offered to this young man of thirty-one! The salary 
was not much less than that of a Lord of Session; the work, though 
responsible, was comparatively light, and the leisure abundant. And 
why was this great reward laid at young Mr. Lockhart’s feet? The 
answer seems plain enough. Though his close connexion with Scott 
was doubtless of some assistance, it must have been his eminence in 
periodical literature which did the business for him. With all its 
excesses, Maga had been a conspicuous example of brilliant journalism. 
The transition from the Pringle-and-Cleghorn to the Wilson-and- 
Lockhart-g/us-Blackwood régime is the transition from fumbling and 
feeble amateurishness to good workmanship, actuality, and a mastery 
of the journalist’s craft. Mr. Murray was not likely to select a mere 
dilettante or amateur, and, as matter of fact, he selected a man closely 
identified with the most sudden and startling success in the journalistic 
world since the birth of The Edinburgh. 

But, it is contended, Lockhart’s exceptional literary talent was 
thrown away on the Magazine: had he not fallen under its fascination, 
he might have bequeathed to the world a much richer legacy than he 
did. While it may well be questioned whether in any circumstances 
Lockhart would have produced three or four works on the same scale 
and of the same merit as the Lzfe of Scott, that great performance 
gives little apparent indication that its author’s taste or his gift of 
writing had been debauched to any appreciable degree by trafficking 
with the periodical Press. On the contrary, that commerce, while it 
abated not a jot of the natural purity and correctness of his style, 
probably brought with it an increase of versatility and ease. “ Bottling 
up” seldom improves a writer’s manner, whatever may be said of his 
matter ; and Maga provided precisely the opportunity for assiduous, 
though not excessive, practice, which is what a style like Lockhart’s 
most requires to bring it to maturity and perfection. Perhaps he might 
have written a few more novels if he had held aloof from Ambrose’s 
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and from the back shop in Princes Street; but would any of them 
have surpassed—or even equalled—Adam Blair? “They were no 
friends of yours,” wrote Mr. Blackwood, “who circulated reports that 
you had abandoned the Magazine” ; and it seems no very great service 
to Lockhart’s memory to deplore his having ever joined it. If Lockhart 
occupies a position second to none in the long and illustrious roll of 
Tory journalists, from Roger L’Estrange to Frederick Greenwood, it 
was Mr. Blackwood and his darling periodical which, more than any 
other external agency, assisted him to win it. 

The stupid old Lockhart tradition well out of the way, Wilson 
probably runs a greater risk than his colleague of being underrated. 
Lockhart’s sentiments, right or wrong, were always unexceptionably 
expressed. Wilson, on the other hand, seems positively to have 
taken pains to be exasperating in his style. Even “hidalgo airs” 
are preferable before a loud boisterousness : nor does Wilson cut a 
particularly dignified figure when remorse—to call it by no other 
name—overtakes him for some especially outrageous cantrip. No 
one who has witnessed the painful and tedious spectacle of an aged 
gentleman endeavouring to recommend himself to the company by a 
series of noisy buffooneries but must have wondered if Christopher North 
was like //at ; for one is apt to forget that Christopher, in addition to 
obstreperousness, could boast an uncommonly impressive personality, 
more than a sufficiency of learning, and now and then a touch of 
something uncommonly like genius. Mr. Blackwood was not far wrong 
in saying that his feeling and fancy were inexhaustible. So was his 
capacity for work, though displayed a good deal less methodically than 
old Ebony desired. The best plan, when one is tempted to vilipend 
the Professor, is to recall how he struck his contemporaries, and how 
earnestly Tennyson sought his good-will. No one, of course, unless he 
has a good deal of time on his hands, is likely to read the WNoctes 
through, word for word, and in boiling down they lose most of their 
peculiar flavour. But in every one of them there is something worth 
a good deal of skipping to discover. The description of the arable farm 
reclaimed from the moss in No. LX (J/aga, February, 1832, p. 258) is 
a typical sample of these good things ; which, for the most part, deal 
with outdoor life or with eating and drinking. Passages of really 
sound criticism are rarer, and the reader is always liable to have his 
breath taken away by an attack, both fatuous and furious, upon some 
one whom Christopher had been in use to praise. The review of 
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Poems Chiefly Lyrical probably shows the old man in his most 
characteristic, and at the same time in his happiest, vein as a critic 
(Maga, May, 1832). 

The Ambrosian manner has passed away. Even in the days of 
its glory, Mr. Blackwood preserved it closely for Wilson, Lockhart, 
and Maginn. Warren was once snubbed for trying to assume it out 
of pure innocence of heart and a natural desire to please. It died an 
easy death in Maga, having served its day and generation; and the 
firm showed its customary good sense in making no attempt to 
prolong the death-struggle, or to galvanise the corpse into the sem- 
blance of vitality. Its ghost continued to walk the Scottish provincial 
press for a number of years; but the ambitious junior reporter with 
literary aspirations now applies his imitative faculties to other models 
equally dangerous. 

The number of literary celebrities of all degrees with whom 
Mr. Blackwood and his sons came into contact, and who duly appear 
in the annals of the firm, is amazing. Everybody, apparently, was 
eager to write for Maga, and few, except Maginn, of all that took her 
shilling deserted her banner for a rival’s. Scott’s more than benevolent 
neutrality was secured by a master-stroke of shrewdness; Hogg 
contributed much, and thought he contributed more; Coleridge, for 
getting the very unhandsome attack which is the great blot upon 
the first number of the revived periodical, not only supplied “ copy,” 
but gratuitously instructed the editor in his duties; De Quincey early 
joined the illustrious band. Many characters, too, of secondary 
importance diversify the scene. The romance of Samuel Phillips is 
one of the most curious of the curiosities of literature. Warren plays 
an amusing but thoroughly amiable and honourable part. His despair 
at the deletion of his best passages was an emotion shared by all the 
contributors from time to time. Mr. Blackwood was determined that 
no man should think himself indispensable, and there has been con- 
tinuity in the policy of the house. Even Lockhart had a “Noctes” 
returned to him with many expressions of regret: a very amusing one 
it seems to have been. But the publisher could encourage as well as 
check. There is something infectious in his enthusiasm for J/aga ; 
and one cannot wonder that it spread to the whole staff. “A glorious 
number!” “A splendid number!” are his frequent exclamations. “I 
had rather pay you a hundred pounds than any one else fifty,” he 
would write, in an ecstasy of emotior, to stimulate some flagzing or 
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unpunctual scribe. The scribe, for his part, would profess that he had. 
rather have Mr. Blackwood’s fifty than a hundred from Bentley or 
Colburn—Bacon or Bungay. Mrs. Oliphant is quite within the mark in 
pointing out how Maga has evoked in her contributors much the 
same feeling of proud and devoted attachment as that with which 
sailors regard their ship; and the marked personality of the editor 
must have contributed largely to this result. It is the combination of 
the turn for business, with a genuine feeling for literature, which gives 
to the publisher’s idiosyncrasy its peculiar pungency and flavour. Like 
other men, he made mistakes. He rejected the proffered services of 
Thackeray, and possibly he thought that some of his geese were swans, 
But in the most speculative of all callings, the victory lies not with 
him who makes the fewest blunders, but with him who throws most 
opportunely. There is an indescribable attractiveness about this 
strenuous and hard-headed Scot, with his “high animal spirits” and 
the “broad unadulterated tones of his Auld Reekie music”: an 
attractiveness which the biographer has seized and reproduced with 
extraordinary skill. 

There are evident signs towards the close of the second volume that 
Mrs, Oliphant felt her canvas too small, and was consequently obliged 
to crowd and huddle some characters who deserved a better fate. The 
third volume is to be devoted to John Blackwood’s solitary occupation 
of the throne; and there, let us hope, we shall hear more of Aytoun 
and Hamley, and perhaps one or two others who scarcely in the mean- 
time receive adequate treatment. Of John Blackwood in his youth it 
is only fair to say that we get a most pleasant and attractive picture. 
He had inherited his father’s business ability and his father’s knack of 
writing a good letter ; and his correspondence with his brothers during 
his management of the London office is as amusing as anything in the 
book. His touch is light ; his tone is cheerful; and he shows no mean 
power of reading character for a youth between twenty and thirty. 
Even the business portions of his letters are interesting. One likes to 
hear hew regularly Pollok’s Course of Time is going off; or what a 
brisk trade is doing in Mr. Wordy’s History of Europe, which, with 
Stephens’s Buok of the Farm, was the piece de résistance of the house in 
the Forties. When he treats of politics his remarks are always well 
worth reading. No doubt he could draw through Lockhart upon very 
exclusive sources of information. There is a touch of his father’s 
“ pawkiness ” in the request for some trifle of Leith gossip, to furnish 
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him with an excuse for calling on Mr. Gladstone’s father, who had 
most civilly promised to do all he could for one of John’s younger 
brothers. Whenever he goes down to the House for a debate he has 
some shrewd comment to make. It is interesting to read of “that 
swab,” Disraeli, and to find that the young publisher had detected the 
Joseph Surface element in Peel. His Toryism was of the same robust 
stamp as his father’s before him: such as the Toryism of Maga has ever 
been. J/aga, of course, was strongly Protectionist, and none of its 
political articles have been more powerful and striking than those in. 
which Aytoun championed the cause which Peel was pleased ta 
abandon. Croker, to be sure, was cordially hated by “the London 
branch.” He had made himself agreeable to the founder of the 
Magazine, more suo, by pointing out its many grievous faults, and 
damning its few excellences with extremely faint praise. Though its 
politics were of the true-biue tint, however, aga never took its line 
from any one statesman, as even Lockhart allowed Zhe Quarterly 
to do at one time from Peel. She thus escaped the almost inevitable 
humiliation of being left in the lurch. It is, of course, highly improper 
to feel sorry for Mr. Croker, otherwise one might have ventured to hint 
that there are few more painful exhibitions of mortification and wounded 
pride (combined, strangely enough, with genuine wounded affection) to 
be found than the panorama of Croker’s feelings at the time of the 
great betrayal. Sir Robert used his whole party disgracefully ; but 
only a man in whose veins the blood of Joseph Surface flowed in a 
copious and oily stream could have been guilty of the callous and 
insclent auteur with which he cast off the man whom, not so very 
long before, he had regularly primed for a semi-official pronouncement 
as each quarter came round. 

William Blackwood, secundus, “The Major,” is also depicted by 
Mrs. Oliphant in very clear and firm outline, and, indeed, she regarded his. 
memory with singular affection, for he was the first member of the house 
whose personal acquaintance she made. He appears early in the work, 
for, when still a boy, he went out to India as a cadet, and became the 
fortunate recipient of a series of letters from his father which cannot be 
read without respect and admiration for the writer and envy of his son. 
With the Major's death the second volume closes, and with it the 
literary career of Mrs. Oliphant. Her sympathies were in some 
respects curiously limited, and her prejudices extremely strong. No 
amount of argument, I suppose, would have persuaded her that to 
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endeavour to trace the sources of a poet’s inspiration—to show how he 
‘borrowed and improved here, or how he snatched a poor hint and 
transformed it into something beautiful and moving there—to prove in 
a word that he approached his art in the spirit, and equipped’ with 
the methods of Virgil, Milton, and Tennyson—nothing could have 
‘persuaded her that so to endeavour was not to pluck the laurel from 
the poet’s brow, to tweak his nose (figuratively speaking), and to heap 
him with every sort of insult. But where her prejudices were not 
«ngaged, and where she was in tune with her subject, she was capable 
-ef work only inferior to the best. She never had so congenial a theme 
as the house of Blackwood, and consequently, her best novels apart, 
he never wrote so well-proportioned, so judicious, so lively, and, in fine, 
so good a book. Even the “usual grammatical slips,” which old 
‘Mr. Blackwood thought “ought to be expected from a female pen” 
((and Mrs. Oliphant never belied the expectation), are conspicuous by 
their fewness. It is a pity that she did not live to be gratified by the 
‘singularly hearty reception her last volumes have received from the 
Press ; but no one perhaps is to be esteemed unfortunate who dies with 
aintellectual power unimpaired, and who can thus afford to keep his 


wery best vintage to the end of the feast. 
J. H. MILLAR, 





IMAGINATION IN HISTORY 


HEN Dr. Johnson pronounced history to be an inferior sort of 
literature, Boswell interjected the suggestion that imagination 
was necessary to the historian. “ No, sir,” replied the Doctor, 

“only that degree of it which we find in the lower sorts of poetry.” 
The facts, he used to say, are few. To set these forth accurately and 
lucidly is the business of the historian, and needs no superior powers of 
mind. Goldsmith has done that, and is, therefore, a good historian, 
Others travel outside the facts or what the facts justify, and are not 
good. They paint, Robertson paints. History is little better than an 
old almanack. If it goes beyond the facts, it is speculation and guess- 
work, If it ‘keeps close to them, it is only fas¢é. Johnson’s literary 
dicta, even when certainly wrong, are always refreshing and provoke 
thought. They are the utterances of a mind which has thought al? 
round the subject of discourse. On the subject of history, for example, 
he had many other thoughts than the foregoing. On one occasion he 
expressed his surprise that the most interesting and important aspect of 
history, the history of manners, was so much neglected. Here he seems 
to be making provision and securing a free space for the historical novel, 
which exhibits men and women as they lived and moved, and there- 
fore necessitates a superior degree of imagination on the part of the 
writer. I at least find no difficulty in imagining Johnson, under stress. 
of contradiction and in the heat of debate, declaring that an historical 
novelist executing his task well was a better historian than any of 
those who made a profession of history; nay, that to exhibit the 
past as it should be exhibited the highest poetic power was necessary,. 
and that Homer was a better historian than Thucydides. From 
Johnson’s conversation one can never gather the full extent of his. 
thought on almost any subject. We only find there the vivid and 
powerful expression of a certain passing mood in relation to a single 
aspect of a general truth. It is simply ridiculous to believe that a 
man of Johnson’s large and cultivated mind, and of his brooding and 
meditative habit, could have seriously degraded history to the very 
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ignoble level suggested by some of his remarks to Boswell on that 
subject. For, in spite of Macaulay, and many other traducers and 
belittlers of that great man, the attentive student of Johnson will 
not regard him as in any sense narrow-minded, but rather the reverse. 
His Toryism, as we know, was largely steeped in democracy, and, in 


spite of his strong religious principles and earnest faith, he could give 


expression to such an astonishingly latitudinarian sentiment as the 
following :—‘ The religion in which a man is born and reared is that in 
which the Almighty has placed him.” The fact is that Dr. Johnson’s 
conversational attacks on history and its professors were mainly 
prompted by the success and popularity of his Scotch contemporary, 
Robertson, whom he did not like, and in whom he did not believe. 
Better get history in the form of an old almanack, or in bundles of 
indubitable /astz, than mixed up in all that Robertsonian eloquence, 
which, when exhibited as conversation at the club, he spoke of with 
so much contempt. He preferred the bare facts to the Robertsonian 
daubing with strong colours :—“ Sir, he paints.” 

But if Dr. Johnson, the greatest literary man of the eighteenth 
century, did really regard history as a low order of composition, as I 
firmly believe he did not, Carlyle, the greatest literary man of the 
nineteenth, has certainly set it high enough in the literary scale, has 
set it at the very top of all. Universal history he more than once 
maintained to be the sole indubitable revelation of the will of God ; 
and a nation’s history, if it could once get itself rightly written, to be 
that nation’s Bible. Dr. Johnson, by assenting to Boswell’s comparison 
of the “ old almanack,” seems to relegate history to the very lowest and 
most pedestrian order of literature. Carlyle exalts it to the highest 
place, declares the historian to be the interpreter of the divine mind 
as revealed in Time, and the seer and sacer vates of the nation in which 
he appears. For historical composition Carlyle demands something 
more than what suffices for the equipment of the historical novelist, or 
the industrious accumulator and lucid expounder of indubitable facts. 
He demands the sacer vates, the prophet, and the bard. 

Carlyle is generally believed to have been hostile to poetry. 
Acting on this assumption, Mr. Swinburne, in his fervent prose, has 
repeatedly assailed him as the pronounced and inveterate enemy of 
singing men. It is amazing how men will misunderstand one another. 
That Carlyle was no enemy of “the singing man” is evident from this : 
that, holding such exalted notions on the subject of history, he recom- 
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mended the coming historians of England not to write their histories 
in prose, but if they could do so to write it in verse, to convert their 
historical lore into poetry and “simg” it. Carlyle’s opinions on the 
subject of history are to be gathered from many passages in his works. 
His maturest and most sober utterances under that head will be found 
in the pamphlet entitled Shooting Niagara and After. That essay may 
be regarded as Carlyle’s last will and testament. Standing on the 
threshold of old age he delivered there his final admonitions to the 
people of England in general, and especially to the literary class. He 
advised the literary men of the future to forego other themes and 
studies and concentrate themselves on the History of England, “to 
write bits of it and sing them tf they could.” “This task,” he said, 
“taken in full compass, is all that I ask of you.” I quote the 
foregoing to show that in the opinion of this great modern man of 
letters history is not a science but an art, and the greatest of the arts. 
The wisdom of antiquity, too, speaks with the same voice, for the ancients 
represented Clio as the eldest of the daughters of Apollo. The wings 
upor which History soars, writes Carlyle in another place, are knowledge 
and imagination. He even uses the epithet unrestrained, but wherever 
there is knowledge, wide and clear recognition of facts, imagination will 
submit to the restraint which knowledge necessarily involves. 

It is not easy to write on the subject how the imagination will or 
ought to treat historical facts, for the imagination, when it works round 
an historical theme, will be a law to itself, obeying no rules but its own. 
Where its course has been we may follow and admire, but beforehand we 
cannot outline that course or lay down rules. Where the creative spirit 
is at work, who shall play the master and dictate its action? The 
Wars of the Roses assumed one form in the imagination of Shake- 
speare. What a very different form it would have assumed in the 
imagination of Carlyle, had he concentrated himself upon that stormy 
fifteenth century! The imagination of the primitive historians did in 
some respects work according to conventional rules. There was a 
conventional mode of idealising facts and lifting them into the world 
of poetry. A famous captain, for example, was, according to this 
method, converted into a hero of irresistible personal prowess who 
with his own wide-sweeping sword “laid waste opposing battalions.” 
Again, war, which was not overt but continued still in the regions of 
diplomacy and intrigue, was conventionally represented as a contest 
at chess. In Punch’s weekly cartoons we often see current political 
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facts treated in a similarly imaginative manner according to certain 
conventional traditions. Political intrigue here, too, assumes the form 
of a game of chess. 








The most obvious use of the imagination in history is to render that 
visual which the historical authority has not made visual. For example, 
we know that William Rufus was shot with an arrow in the New Forest. 
We do not know how he was dressed on that occasion, or how the arrow 
got home, whether the King was mounted or on foot, &c., &c. Having 
first studied the authority carefully, an historical painter would imagine 
the scene for himself and paint it out as he had realised it in his 
imagination. To the historical painter we cheerfully yield such a 
liberty. Now, if history is a science, the historian should assert nothing 
more than that William Rufus was shot with an arrow, for he must not 
tra el by a hair’s-breadth beyond his authority. Beyond that everything 
is uncertain. But if history be an art and not a science, then he is at 
liberty to imagine the details and accessories, and, like the painter, make 
the scene visual—if he can. 





















































I observe that historians who are popular do, as a fact, travel beyond 
their authorities. Though they call themselves. historians and seem to 
regard history as a science, they do imagine. Froude, for example, 
describing the murder of Shane O’Neill by the MacDonalds, tells us 
that their “daggers flashed in the moonlight.” There is no hint in the 
authorities that the moon shone that night. Why does he make the 
daggers flash in the moonlight? If history be a science, it should aim at 
exactness, and the critics should compel exactness. If it be an art, let 
the imagination work freely, fettered only by knowledge. The unpopular 
historian may be exact, but he does not win the car; the popular 
historian keeps on imagining in a stingy, limited, and cowardly fashion, 
neither artist nor “scientist.” His daggers flash in the moonlight, but 
he will not fling the murder of Shane O’Neill into a dramatic or epical 
form. He is not equipped for endeavours of that magnitude, and 
prudently forbears the attempt. It is very easy to write history with 
rhetorical embellishments; it is an arduous and hazardous task to 
dramatise it, or in any way hale it within the dominion of art. A 
serious enquirer would gladly forego such rhetorical embellishments 
for an honest and thoroughly trustworthy concatenation of facts on the 
“old almanack” plan. It is like bringing coals to Newcastle to point 
out the inaccuracies of this historian, but I must furnish my contribution 
I find Froude slaying, in picturesque fashion, the most famous of the 
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Elizabethan Irish chieftains some seventeen years before his actual 
demise ; vehemently declaring that the State attempt to poison Shane 
O'Neill was the only assassination attempted by the Government in 
those times ; and conventionally and absurdly describing the fighting- 
men of the insurgent Irish lords as a ragged route of kernes. And so 
I cannot help asking myself :—‘ What is the meaning of all this? 
What honest purpose does it subserve? It is not science; it is not 
art. What is it?” 

A friend of mine was praising the other day an eminent historical 
writer as a “great historian.” “That may be,” I replied; “but if 
so, he is a great historian without wit, without humour, without 
eloquence, without imagination, without the dramatic faculty, without 
the epical or shaping faculty, without passion. All these qualities 
are absent, yet you call him a great historian. Here is a man 
who exhibits not one of the qualities which go to the making of a 
literary man, yet you set him on a pedestal to be worshipped!” My 
friend rejoined by claiming for his hero “accuracy and judgment.” 
I, responded by declaring that accuracy was a poor quality standing 
alone, and that judgment could not be attributed to any mind devoid 
of high intellectual attributes. He surrebuted my rebutter and so we 
parted. I have yet to learn how any dull man can understand and 
interpret history. 

If one thinks of it, is it not a curious fact that a great historian 
of the approved modern type could not stand an examination in his 
own books? He makes several hundreds of thousands of assertions, 
out of which he does not remember a few score. The date, name, law, 
circumstance, or what not flies nimbly enough from the authority to 
his note-book, nimbly from the note-book to his manuscript, and even 
more nimbly out of his mind into infinite space. The fact having 
never got rightly into his mind, it will not be found in his memory. 
The book has it, but he has it not. How can history be a science, 
when practical nescience is such a characteristic of the scientific 
historian? The same person, perhaps, writes condescendingly con- 
cerning the primitive recorders of events; but the primitive recorder 
of events knew at least the study which he professed. If you knocked 
at his door, he was at home and ready to reply. To the request, 
“Tell us, O Skald, the history of Magnus Bare-leg,” the Skald would 
have cheerfully responded by relating ad ovo the history of the hero. 
Every name in the tale would have been luminous and significant, 
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both to himself and to the hearer, from that of the rebellious bonder 
who snarled, “ No traps here, as the fox said when he drew the fox-gin 
along the ice,” down to that of the last man on board ship after the 
killing of the king. Everything was vitalised by the imagination of 
the historian, had been received lovingly into the mind, had taken 
up its abode there, and became as it were a part of the man himself. 
An Irish bard of the same pre-scientific epoch would have been just 
as ready and able to supply a history of “The Boromean Tribute,” 
or of “Conn of the Hundred Battles.” These old historians not only 
professed history, as history was then understood, but knew that which 
they professed. Ask a scientific historian a question out of his own 
book, and the odds are a hundred to one that he will not answer it. 
Read his books, and consider whether any man can know this stuff 
unless he is compelled to know it. If the historian were an artist, 
he, would not be put to a stand so ridiculously ; for he would introduce 
no facts into his history save such as he had absorbed into and made 
a portion of himself—such as he had vitalised in the electrical, fiery 
currents of his imagination. 

History is concerned not with dead matter, which we can manipulate 
at pleasure, and upon which we can make experiments in laboratories. 
It is concerned with the deeds of men and women—therefore with the 
souls of which the deeds are the efflorescence: it deals with action 
and passion, and the infinite spirit of man. How can such a province 
of things become the subject-matter of a science? Then, if it is not 
a science, it is an art, and, like every other art, cannot be prosecuted 
successfully by men destitute of imagination. If I am right, the — 
unpopularity of history in our times is due to the fact that it has 
been cultivated by persons to whom Nature has denied the powers 
necessary for its successful prosecution. 

Such was Carlyle’s opinion, when he declared that the history of 
England seemed to have been written by apes rather than by men. 
Such was Ruskin’s, when he declared that any banker in London 
endowed with the necessary industry and vanity could have written 
as good a history of Greece as Grote’s. So if I err, I seem to err 
in tolerably good company. 

History is the most respectable form of literature, august but stupid. 
Such is the world’s conviction, whatever may be its spoken verdict ; 
and the fact is apparent enough in booksellers’ statistics and otherwise. 
I once spent an evening with a family of blues. A lively lady of my 
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acquaintance afterwards asked me how we had amused ourselves. 
“Read history aloud?” Spent in this manner, an evening, in the 
opinion of this lively lady, who was clever as well as lively, and not 
illiterate, would have been quite ideally dull. Yet she only said what 
nearly every one thinks, let their hypocritical professions be as loud 
as they may. Clio, eldest and loveliest of the daughters of Apollo, 
is, in the opinion of the world, a dim-eyed, bespectacled, faded, severe 
and unlovely old spinster, only fit to keep a dame’s school, and not 
a fit associate for grown men and women. For these fiction. So 
Rudyard Kipling’s Indian stories are devoured by the tens of thousands 
and with unappeasable appetite, while the learned tomes of the elder 
Mill repose on the shelves of our public libraries and gather dust. 
In his day Mill was a great historian; the magazines and quarterlies 
thundered in his honour, and the weeklies and dailies went off like 
a feu de jote when an army rejoices for victory. Now he enjoys the 
sombre immortality of the bookshelf. He rests from his labours. Do 
his works follow him? Does the writing of books, which no one will 
read save under compulsion-in this world, count a great deal as a set-off 
against sin in the next? It is a question which the laborious historian 
might consider with profit ; for, seeing that he is such a dismal failure 
here—so much so that ingenuous youth and even ingenuous age regard 
the reading of him aloud as the on plus ultra of a dull evening—he 
is usually compelled to seek for comfort in the reflection that he has 
at least worked hard, and that, as against his many sins, those dust- 
collecting tomes will figure largely on the credit side of the account. 
That the popular applause rendered to history is one of the great 
cants of our times, was once borne in upon my mind in a memorable 
manner. I was interested in the question of the Round Towers of 
Ireland, their time, their meaning, the men who built them. They 
stand all over Ireland so dumbly, so grandly, strong relics of the ages 
of faith, which time has not been able to sweep away. Petrie, I heard, 
had solved those profound and intensely interesting questions. I 
chanced upon his book, the finished and elaborate outcome of a life 
of noble toil and ceaseless investigation. It was in the library of a 
club to which no candidates are admissible, save graduates of Trinity 
College, Dublin, of Oxford, and of Cambridge. The book was dusty, 
O, so dusty! It had reposed here enjoying the sombre immortality 
of the shelf for some thirty years. It was uncut; I had to cut it 
myself. That was an object-lesson not easily forgotten as to the 
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unspeakable humbug which prevails in our times on the subject of 
history. 

But England, it will be said, is different. England loves and 
lovingly absorbs her great historians. Does she? I read once, in the 
columns of that most conscientious of dull papers, Te Spectator, that 
the English people know almost nothing about, and care less for, their 
history. We in Ireland imitate England in most things. So, if we 
care nothing about our history, it is possibly because the English people 
care little about theirs. The great histories, such multitudes of them, 
have not been absorbed by the English people, have not been drawn 
into the chyle blood nutriment and soul of the people of England. 

All this is the fault of the historians, for there have been nations to 
whom their history was a subject of entrancing interest. A famous 
rhetorician, a man who almost knew everything about everything, once 
related to Socrates his experiences in Sparta. “The Spartans,” he 
said, “would not hearken to me lecturing on geography, or poetry, or 
arithmetic, or making a display of eloquence, or exhibiting any of the 
other arts, sciences, and accomplishments in which I excel. They 
required me to lecture them on genealogies, and when I began to 
discourse to them on this subject they would hardly allow me to 
make an end.” 

This looks incredible, yet it is asserted by Plato, who took a great 
interest in everything relating to Sparta, and, unlikely as it looks, it is 
probably true. The Spartans derived their lines through many famous 
men, from heroes and gods, and no doubt delighted to hear all the 
well-known names roll forth in rhythmic thunder from the practised lips 
of that trained rhetorician. Possibly he added embellishments, possibly 
he flung the genealogies into sounding hexameters. Here, at least, we 
find one of the most famous nations in the world’s history taking a 
keen interest in what is usually regarded as the most arid stretch in 
Clio’s wide domain. 

The Northmen are another example. Their popular literature was 
all history, and their history all popular literature. The history which 
would not lend itself to literary purposes, or which the Skalds were not 
skilful enough to convert into literature, was not preserved to be a 
nuisance and a torment, like so much of our own. It went the way of 
all flesh: oblivion’s deep darathrum has now the keeping of it. Of all 
the Saxon period of their history, what do even educated Englishmen 
remember? Hengist and Horsa and Rowena; how St. Dunstan pinched 
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the Devil’s nose with a hot tongs; how Alfred Iet the cakes burn; 
how Canute set his throne on the tidal strand; how Harold was shut 
in the eye by a Norman archer. This is almost all that they remember 
from those great centuries in which England, in furnaces of war, mutila- 
tions, blindings, nameless atrocities, conflagrations and devastations, and 
forgotten heroisms and pieties, was forging her nationhood. This is all 
that they remember, and it is all historical fiction, the work of nameless 
old shapers, makers, and interpreters. The facts entered their souls as 
raw material, and came out shaped in this manner: rudely indeed, but 
memorably too, for every one who reads or hears these quaint stories 
remembers them, while all else is forgotten, or remembered only as an 
absurd “ scuffling of kites and crows.” 

History of England, according to Carlyle, will never be written until 
a poet braces himself to the task and is able to command the services 
of a brigade of dryasdusts and of half a dozen “great historians,” who 
will do exactly what he tells them, and no more. 


STANDISH O’GRADY. 











SAINT-SIMON 


II.—HIs GALLERY 


HEN M. de la Trappe declined to sit for his portrait, Saint- 
\ \/ Simon introduced Rigault by stealth, that the painter might 
make the necessary notes of his unconscious victim; and 
for thirty years this cunning courtier pursued himself a similar policy. 
No man passed before his eyes unnoticed: a line jotted down here, 
a feature recorded there, ensured that a perfect presentment should be 
transmitted to posterity. His contemporaries, in perfect ignorance of 
their doom, met his cold, seeing eye without a tremor; nor did they 
know, when they encountered the obdurate Saint-Simon in the King’s 
Cabinet, that their characteristics were pitilessly marked and treasured 
for the note-book. But he spared the world as little as he respected 
it, and kept the secret inviolate until his gallery was complete. 
He was born with the genius of portraiture, and he is still without 
a rival in the delicate art of bringing back the bodily, or rather the 
moral, presence of the dead. To read his book is to wander in a 
vast gallery hung with unnumbered portraits of scheming courtiers and 
intriguing ladies, of valiant captains and well-skilled diplomatists. His 
style he varies at will: now he paints with an ample brush upon a vast 
canvas ; now he suggests a figure in half-a-dozen strokes ; or, again, he 
bites a mordant outline as upon copper. By habit serious, he does 
not disdain caricature, and he can twist the features of his model when 
an inherent grotesquery suggests the perversion. While he was happy 
in his art, he was fortunate also in his sitters. His was an Augustan age, 
as he proudly confesses ; and there was no distinguished contemporary 
with whose aspect and character he was not familiar. Yet he laid certain 
restrictions upon himself. He would paint none whose qualities or 
pursuits were beyond his sympathy. Admirable writer though he was, 
he approached literature with a certain diffidence. He who had every 
opportunity of observing Racine, sketches him merely as the man who 
in Madame de Maintenon’s presence attributed the collapse of comedy 
to the revival of such poor, foolish pieces as Scarron’s. But no courtier 
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escaped his rapid vision; and he has left us a picture, unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable, of all those who gossiped in the secluded defiles 
of Marly, or took their pleasure in the cool glades of Fontainebleau. 

In one other direction his talent was severely limited. He painted 
always without accessories. His figures stand out bare and bold upon 
his canvas ; but they have no proper background, nor are their qualities 
and occupations ever explained by the accompaniment of inanimate 
details. He will not symbolise a huntsman by a hound, or a surgeon 
by a scalpel. Though he was a perfect clairvoyant of character, 
though he looked right into the heart and brain of man, he was deaf 
to the sounds and blind to the sights of existence. His kings and 
nobles might have lived in vacancy and clothed themselves in rags. 
Versailles might have been a barn stripped of furniture and beggared 
of elegance. Life, it is true, was the material of his art: life as it is 
lived amid the intrigue and etiquette of Courts; but it is the life of the 
mind, not of the body, which engrosses him. Always sensitive to an 
encounter of wits or an interchange of incivilities, he ignores the 
inanimate beauty of cultured society. Fine houses, noble furniture, 
dainty ornaments—all things that give an outward splendour to the 
pomp and dignity of Courts—never touch him to eloquence. Maybe, 
he took it for granted that dukes and gentlemen, who alone were of 
consequence in the world, should surround themselves with whatever 
was grandiose and decorative. But, none the less, he pleads guilty to 
a strange insensitiveness, since a sincere admiration of life’s adornments 
would have expressed itself in spite of his theories. With a similar 
obstinacy, he professes no interest in clothes. Himself a beau, he 
pictured the beaux of his time, yet always with so profound a disregard 
of their aspect that not one of them need have been at the pains to 
dress. When the colour of a general’s hat appears a breach of etiquette to 
the King, Saint-Simon is quick to note the outrage ; but this vigilance 
proceeds not from an interest in the fripperies of life, but from a 
devotion to the strict, unwritten code of pedantic courtliness. So far 
his portraits catch a glint of his own personality. With all his passion 
for what was actual and vivid—he was, indeed, a god among Society 
Journalists writing for posterity—he pictured his models as so many 
collections of intellectual qualities or defects; and he bent his 
intelligence to consider the triviality of serious minds, until at times 
he appears nonchalant or inhuman. You acknowledge the truth of his 
presentation ; yet, now and again you sigh for the breath of frivolity 
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which might inspire with gaiety those strange processes of demeanour 
which to the courtier are the most poignant anxiety, and to the democrat 
an occasion of easy ridicule. None the less, this insensibility to physical 
impressions heightens his few passages of description. Thus he sketches 
a review whereat the King, according to his wont, follows the carriage 
of Madame de Maintenon with a blind devotion. The Royal eyes 
are all for “the old witch,” the Royal tongue is more eager to explain 
than to command. Her Solidity, ever anxious for adulation, still 
respects herself so far as to keep the window of her carriage shut. 
Yet, the window falls as the Royal hat is doffed, and this process, 
indefinitely repeated, impresses upon you the carriage and its window, 
concerning whose existence scepticism might otherwise have been 
justified. But elsewhere his “world” is never “visible.” A crowd 
of courtiers, dressed you know how, wanders in a palace built of you 
know not what ; but each man or woman of the crowd is quick with 
intelligence or alive with vice. The intellectual portraits, at least, are 
drawn with a sure hand, though the artist shirks the method of the 
great masters. Velasquez gave Philip his gun or set him down to his 
devotions ; Rembrandt surrounded his Doctor with colleagues, or showed 
the youthful Burgomaster a connoisseur by a statuette held daintily in 
his hand. Even Vandyke could not imagine his most dignified patron 
apart from the clothes imposed by an extravagant fashion. But Saint- 
Simon closes his eyes to all accessories ; sterner even than Holbein, he 
suppresses backgrounds, and puts a bare intelligence upon his paper. 

At the head of his gallery hang two portraits, elaborate to the 
last detail, yet broad in the simplicity of a general aspect: Louis XIV 
and his consort, Madame de Maintenon. Upon their portraiture he has 
exhausted the utmost resources of his art. Scarce a day passes but 
he adds a touch or heightens a tint ; and, since he is disturbed neither 
by loyalty nor by affection, his presentment is brutal in its sincerity. 
He at least is determined to show the Great King without his wig, 
to display to the world /e Monarque Soleil with his beams dimmed to 
insignificance. And the picture, coloured by his own malevolence, is 
not pleasant to contemplate. A small man, shrunk in body and 
withered in mind, the keynote of whose character is mediocrity, most 
carefully cherished—that is the Sovereign of the World. A coward 
abroad, a busybody at home, he is yet determined to be “great” ; 
and if he cannot achieve his end, he must persuade himself of his 
grandeur, and hire others to say that they believe him. Therefore the 
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first necessity of his life is to surround himself with bastards and 
sycophants. He hates nothing more bitterly than noble birth, save 
sprightly intelligence. He asks at his Court neither character nor wit. 
Praise he must have at any cost ; and though he understands no music, 
and was never endowed with a voice, he will sing his foolish songs night 
after night that he may exult in hired applause. Though innocent 
of taste, he must build and build and build to prove his magnificence, 
and he must hire architects who dare all things save to do their duty 
and to speak the truth. In war a poltroon and a novice, he must yet 
see his armies ever in the field, as though to assure himself of his own 
valiance, while his timid ambition drives him so far that he listens 
contentedly: to the casual ridicule of his own exploits, if only his 
consort and her toadies esteem him a model of courage. Thus his 
historian, in cold blood, dubs him a king of reviews, holding his cheap. 
bravery up to eternal ridicule. In brief, says Saint-Simon, he was fit 
only for display, and yet was aghast at his own extravagance. Over- 
taken by remorse, he urged the Dauphin to avoid a worthless example. 
“ My child,” said he on his, death bed, “you are going to be a great 
king ; do not emulate the taste which I have had for buildings, nor 
the taste which I have had for war; try, on the contrary, to live in 
peace with your neighbours. Render to God that which you owe him ; 
recognise your obligations to him, and compel your subjects to do him 
honour. Follow always good counsels; try to solace your people, that 
which I have been miserable enough not to have done.” That is a cry 
from a disappointed heart, and Saint-Simon echoes it cheerfully, that 
the right touch be not lacking to his portrait. Thereafter he proceeds 
to prove that all the King’s actions derived from a petty spirit of 
jealousy. Louis, in fact, was determined to govern for himself, yet had 
not the wit. But his lack of spirit checked not his ambition. He was 
merely driven into an insane hatred of those better gifted than himself. 
Thus circumscribed, he reigned perforce on a small scale: he could 
never attain to a large effect, and even in the petty corners of his 
wilful indiscretion he was more often than not over-persuaded. How- 
ever, with good guidance he might, perhaps, have come to success. 
For his impoverished intelligence was capable of discipline. He loved 
glory, and order, and good government. He was born prudent, moderate, 
secret, master of himself and of his speech. He was even born—though 
this is incredible—honest and just} and God had given him enough 
qualities to be a good and even a passably great King. But his early 
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education was so monstrously neglected that none dared approach his 
apartment ; and all the bitterness, which he professed unto the end for 
these early days, could not atone for the indignity of the neglect. 
In revenge, his natural pride was so vast that, had it not been for the 
fear of the devil which God had implanted in him, he would have had 
himself worshipped, nor would there have been any difficulty in finding 
adorers. So fantastic, indeed, was his vanity that he took pleasure in 
the ridiculous monuments set up to his honour: the pagan statue of 
the Place des Victoires. And he contemplated every stupidity with 
a serene arrogance which made his folly almost heroic. 

Thus it was that he hated the Dukes, the only loyal supporters of 
France. Thus it was that he made way for the supremacy of the people 
by his ill-considered tyranny. But, in private as in public, he lived a 
miserable, even a squalid, life, which not even the reckless magnificence 
of the Court was enough to palliate. His love affairs were the open 
scandal of Europe ; and, when at last he had sown his wild oats, it was 
but to reap them in the hard, chaste bosom of Madame de Maintenon! 
So, says his biographer, he lived dishonoured by all save worthless 
women and unscrupulous bastards. His sentiment of paternity spent 
itself upon an unrequited love for the abandoned children of long- 
forgotten mistresses. Truly as dismal a picture as history has to 
show! Yet even Saint-Simon would soften the harsh effect. Two 
conspicuous virtues the Great King retained until his death—the 
virtues of majesty and grace: virtues so foreign to his nature that he 
had acquired them by a painful and a constant effort. But his majesty, 
acquired as it was, was still effrayante, and it was not merely the 
dignity of his position which inspired him with the power to strike 
terror into others. Doubtless the habit of years and the weight of 
uncontrolled authority are strong enough to bear down the heaviest 
antipathy ; yet there have been many bad and foolish kings since the 
world began, and there has been but one whose majesty was proclaimed 
a terror by his bitterest antagonist. Wherefore we must view the 
portrait of Saint-Simon through coloured spectacles, and attribute the 
violent colours to the outraged sense of a displaced, dishonoured Duke. 

The companion portrait—of the half-royal consort—is yet more 
ignoble. In Saint-Simon’s eyes Madame de Maintenon was wholly 
black, without one single touch of amiable light or dainty colour to 
relieve the indistinguishable opacity. An adventuress, who first appeared 
before the world as the wife of a cu/-de-jatte, she cheerfully endured t'1e 
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direst insults, the most equivocal positions, to arrive at the empire of the 
world. The governess of the Royal bastards, whose mother she easily and 
remorselessly supplanted, she won her place by no charm of person, by 
no elegance of manner. The King, who set out to hate her, was seduced 
by the intelligence of her letters, presently submitted to her faculty of 
intrigue, installed her at his side, made her his secret wife, and finally 
placed the governance of France in her unscrupulous, cunning hands, 
A false prude, she upheld a morality to which she was a perfect 
stranger, yet worshipped the idea of bastardy because she knew the 
way to the Royal heart. After the manner of abandoned women, who 
scrub churches to atone for the forgotten past, she devoted herself with 
the air of a Sainte-Nitouche to the glory of religion. She built 
convents; she patronised ancient foundations ; she devoted her fullest 
ingenuity to ecclesiastical intrigue. By dint of vain ingenuity she 
contrived to hold herself a kind of universal abbess, and she undertook 
the details of all the dioceses. For, like Louis himself, she possessed a 
talent so closely wedded to detail that it could not compass a general 
effect. Thus, the ambitions of bishops were her most engaging interest, 
and she ended by believing herself the mother of the Church. Mean- 
‘ while she passed through every degradation to the throne of honour. 
Her apartments were almost next to the King’s, and the country was 
governed from the privacy of her Sa/on. The Minister who would have 
his way, might leave the King severely alone, so long as he gained the ear 
of this ancient intriguer. Her own meanness was matched only by the 
Royal subservience. Unattractive, intolerable as she was, she received 
the adoration of a King, who never addressed her without uncovering, 
and only replaced his hat when she had vouchsafed an answer. Her 
one merit—and that wholly unsympathetic—was to enhance rather than 
to decrease her age, lest her hold over the King should be established 
upon the quicksand of vanity rather than upon the solid rock of interest. 
She undertook no enterprise that was not disgraceful, she gave no 
advice that was not disastrous ; yet she ruled France without sentiment, 
without affection, during the lifetime of the King, whose last days she 
rendered miserable by neglect, and whose death was too long lingered 
for her august endurance. The King, with the lovesick enthusiasm of 
an old man, prayed that God might be pleased ere long to take his 
consort too, but she, who had been more than qucen, desired also to be 
immortal, and so bitterly resented his pious wish that she retired in 
dudgeon to St.-Cyr. So Saint-Simon sums up her achievements :— 
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“ Success, entire confidence, rare dependence, omnipotence, public and 
universal adoration, the whole world at her feet—Ministers, Generals, the 
Royal Family ; all good and well by her, all impossible without her ; 
men, affairs, things; elections, justice, pardons, religion, all, without 
exception, in her hand; the King and the State her victims; such 
was this incredible witch, and thus she governed without a break, 
without an obstacle, without the slightest cloud for more than thirty 
years, the incomparable spectacle of all Europe!” But at least she 
was incomparable for all her baseness and self-seeking, and Saint- 
Simon, had not policy and tradition blinded his judgment, might have 
taken a more cynically favourable view of her achievement. 

These are the two masterpieces of the portrait-painter—masterpieces 
which engrossed the whole of his life and talent. Yet they are but 
two among many hundreds, and, though elaborated with a devotion and 
an energy which are not elsewhere revealed, they are but a corner in 
Saint-Simon’s claim to immortality. For this incomparable draughts- 
man had many methods of work, and more often he rejected the vast 
canvas for the smaller space and closer craftsmanship. Now, he would 
clarify the impression by an array of epithets, now he would suggest 
a character by a jaunty anecdote. For instance, you might read a 
dozen characters of Peter the Great, yet miss the essential quality 
presented by Saint-Simon in half a page. Peter, says the chronicler, 
indignant at England’s lassitude in sending him an embassy, displayed 
no anxiety to receive William’s representatives. From day to day he 
put off the audience, and at last declared that he would receive them 
on board a Dutch man-of-war, which it was his pleasure to inspect. 
The Ambassadors complained of the informality of the reception ; but 
they complained far more bitterly, when the Emperor sent word that 
he was at the masthead, and would see them there. The Englishmen, 
not sailors enough to mount the rigging, excused themselves with 
what timid grace they might. But the Emperor insisted that he 
would entertain them there or not at all; and after many parleyings, 
submitting to his caprice, laboriously, foot by foot, they climbed the 
rigging. Upon this narrow and aerial ground the Czar received them 
with the same majesty, wherewith he would have bidden them approach 
his throne. He listened to their speech; gave a favourable answer to 
the King and the nation; laughed at the fear depicted upon their 


faces ; and explained with a smile that it was the punishment of a 
too tardy arrival. 
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But Saint-Simon’s most renowned achievement is to etch a portrait 
with a handful of bitter phrases, and none ever suffered so acutely 
at his hands as the President Harlay, who had dared to support the 
pretension of M. de Luxembourg. “This issue of great magistrates,” 
wrote the Duke, “had all their gravity which he carried even 
to cynicism; he affected their disintcrestedness and modesty, and 
dishonoured these qualities, the one by his conduct, the other by a 
refined but extreme pride, which, in spite of himself, leapt from his 
eyes. He plumed himself above all upon his probity and justice, 
but the mask soon fell. Between John Doe and Richard Roe he 
preserved the utmost rectitude; but no sooner did he perceive an 
interest to flatter or a favour to gain, than he instantly found his 
price. . . . . He was learned in public law; he had a firm hold upon 
the principles of jurisprudence; in literature he equalled the most 
accomplished ; he had a perfect knowledge of history ; he knew how 
to control his company with an authority which endured no repartee, 
and which no other President had ever attained. A_pharisaical 
austerity rendered him terrible by the licence of that public reproof 
which he administered to litigants, advocates, and magistrates, so 
that none had business before him without a shudder. Moreover, 
supported in all points by the Court, of which he was the slave, 
the most humble servant of whatever was in favour there, a fine 
courtier, a strangely cunning politician, he .turned all his brilliant 
talents to domination and success, determined before all things to 
make the reputation of a great man. Without honour, with no 
private morals, with none save an outward probity, even without 
humanity, in a word, a perfect hypocrite, without faith, law, God, or 
soul, a cruel husband, a barbarous father, a tyrannical brother, a friend 
only of himself, malicious by nature, delighting in insult, outrage, and 
impertinence, he never once in his life lost an opportunity of evil... .. 
Outwardly he was a little man, vigorous and thin, with a diamond- 
shaped face, a large aquiline nose, fine, speaking, piercing eyes, which 
looked only by stealth, but which, fixed upon a client or a magistrate, 
sufficed to drive him into the earth, He wore a not very ample 
coat, clerical bands and flat cuffs, a brown wig mixed with white, 
bushy but short, and over all a big coif. He held himself, even 
when he walked, slightly bent, with a false air of humility rather than 
of modesty, and he always shaved the walls so as to make room for 
himself with as much noise as possible, and at Versailles he never 
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moved a step without respectful and even shameful bows to right 
and left.” 

That is a portrait, which Tacitus himself, Saint-Simon’s one rival in 
the art of literary portraiture, might have drawn without shame or 
regret. It is bitter enough, yet it reveals a man and not a monster, 
an individual, not a type; and even if Saint-Simon did his enemy an 
injustice, he was just to himself and to his craft. For the Harlay, 
drawn in this memorable passage, is a living, breathing personage, 
softened into life by certain traits of talent and amiability. But 
Saint-Simon is not always thus severe upon his contemporaries. He 
praises the Duc d’Orléans and Monseigneur with a loyalty that 
nothing can blunt. He approaches Beauvilliers and Rancé in the 
silent attitude of hero-worship. From the time when he first linked 
the bonds of friendship he never wavered for a moment in his 
loyalty to the Duc d’Orléans, and the death of the Regent inspired 
him to a panegyric the more notable for the general hatred and 
distrust. He praises his talents without stint or hesitation, and he 
is silent concerning those indiscretions which might’ have brought 
discredit upon the Regent’s memory. His foibles, the Duke con- 
fesses, were known to all; but it was abroad, rather than at hom: 
that his brilliant qualities were recognised. Not even his bitterest 
enemies could belittle his experience, his liberal and just wisdom, 
the grandeur of his genius and his views, his singular penetration, 
his resourcefulness and fertility in expedient, his dexterity of conduct 
under all changes, circumstances, and events; the charity wherewith 
he considered and combined all things; his superiority over his own 
Ministers and those sent by foreign Powers; his exquisite discernment 
in the unravelling of affairs; and, finally, the learned ease with which 
he replied on the spot, whenever he chose. These qualities, thought 
Saint-Simon, were sufficient to distinguish the loftiest Prince, and to 
counterbalance a transitory feebleness of life and conduct. But, honour- 
ably as he admired the Duc d’Orléans, it was the Duc de Bourgogne 
who had won Saint-Simon’s tenderest regard. Not only was his respect 
for this Prince profound : his knowledge was deep as his respect. The 
portrait of the Dauphin, in fact, is drawn with the sympathy which 
comes of life-long intimacy ; but it was not easy to draw, and Saint- 
Simon, in painting this complex character, shows himself once more 
a master of mankind. The Duc de Bourgogne, then, was born with 
all the passions'and all the vices that could beset a Prince. He was 
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arrogant, passionate, and of a surpassing obstinacy. He could not 
endure the interference even of times or seasons, and a shower of rain 
was enough to throw him into a fury. So high was he above the rest 
of the world, that the utmost of his condescension was to believe his 
brothers a feeble link between himself and the human race. As he 
grew up he devoted himself with a fierce energy to all the pleasures 
that were possible to his rank. He surrounded himself with mistresses, 
he played, he drank, he was ever transported with rage at the 
smallest check of fortune. His infirmities did but accentuate his 
excesses. Lame and hunchbacked, he was prevented from the sports 
and exercises he loved so well. His pride, moreover, was hourly 
shocked by the deformity which all his ingenuity could do no more than 
palliate. But at the same time he was gifted with an intelligence which 
set him far above his family and his Court. There was no branch of 
science which he had not studied, and he was born with an instinctive 
understanding of politics. Had he lived the destiny of France might 
have been changed, for he was incapable of the suicidal blindness which 
made the Revolution inevitable. Moreover, with years came discretion, 
and this marvel of restless dissipation was suddenly chastened by a 
fervent piety from the follies which had disgraced his first youth. 
Henceforth he devoted himself with a whole heart to literature and 
affairs. Alive and alert to the destiny which he believed to await him, 
he conferred with Ministers, he made himself indispensable to the 
army, he proved in a thousand ways his perfect fitness to govern 
France. “The King,” said he, “is made for the people, not the people 
for the King”: thereby explaining his distrust of Louis XIV, and his 
keen perception of France’s real necessities. Above all—and here he 
touched Saint-Simon in his most delicate point—he deplored the 
collapse of the nobles, and in the many discourses wherein he opened 
his heart to his favourite Duke, he declared that once upon the throne 
he would ensure the safety of his country by readjusting the balance of 
the powers. His conviction that the people were the real masters of the 
Throne persuaded him to detest warfare and luxury, the two methods 
employed by his grandfather to exaggerate the grandeur of which 
he was never certain. But none the less, he maintained an inalter- 
able loyalty : he treated the King with a more than filial respect, and 
he never approached Madame de Maintenon without the submission 
due to her pomp and influence. His converse was amiable, weighty, 
and reasoned. Avid of knowledge, he always sought the counsel of 
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such as were specially informed, and he had no taste for the mediocrities 
which surrounded the Throne. His virtue was the more solid because 
it was established upon a knowledge of vice, and this Prince, who had 
known all things, and had drunk the very dregs of life, had yet preserved 
energy enough to be a great ruler. But he died young, perhaps of 
poison, and left Saint-Simon, who might have proved his colleague, to 
indite his panegyric. “ France,” says the courtier, “fell under this last 
punishment.. God showed her a Prince whom she did not deserve. 
The earth was not worthy of him: he was already ripe for eternal 
happiness.” 

On occasion he can be even gay, and his picture of d’Aubigné, the 
drunken, reckless brother of Madame de Maintenon, is nothing less 
than a light-hearted caricature. ‘He was called,” says the historian, 
“the Count d’Aubigné; he had never been anything but a captain of 
infantry, yet he spoke of the old wars as a man who had deserved 
everything, and who had suffered the most egregious wrong in not 
having been made a Marshal of France long ago; at other times he 
would say, with a grin, that he had taken his déton in money. He 
attacked Madame de Maintenon after the most terrible fashion that 
she had not made him a duke and a peer..... Of money he was 
a perfect sieve, impossible to close; but he was endowed with a 
pretty wit for such sallies and repartees as were wholly unexpected. 
Withal a good fellow and an honest man, polite, and free from the 
vanity which the situation of his sister might have made impertinent. 
None the less he was marvellously impertinent, and it was a pleasure 
you might often experience to hear him discourse on the times 
of Scarron, in the Hétel d’Albret, or on times even before that. 
Now’ and again nothing would restrain him from discoursing upon 
his sister’s gallantries, from comparing her devotion and _ present 
situation to her ancient adventures, and from expressing his surprise 
at her monstrous good fortune. All this was bad enough, but it was 
not the end of the rascal’s pleasantry. For at times he would sit upon 
a bench in the Tuileries, and entertain the world with the most flippant 
discourse, calling the King his brother-in-law.” No wonder d’Aubigné 
was banished to a retreat, and bidden to spend the rest of a droll life 
in religious exercises. But he lived long enough in the world for Saint- 
Simon to know and understand him, and to leave us a sketch which 
is none the less amusing for the malice inspiring its wittiest touches. 

Saint-Simon, indeed, had a thousand friends, and it is to the glory 
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of England and of Dutch William that the Earl of Portland is among ; 
his heroes. Of this nobleman he paints what is perhaps the most 
amiable portrait in all his vast gallery, though his appreciation, maybe, 
was heightened by Louis XIV’s hatred of the British King, who had 
declined without parley to marry a Royal bastard. However, whatever 
the motive, the portrait is there—sketched with an undeniable loyalty 
and admiration. Bentinck, says he, was discreet, secret, polite, faithful, 
and adroit. A perfect sportsman, and a lofty gentleman, he had not 
only accompanied his own Prince in all his enterprises, but had even 
won over the French Court, and was singled out by the reluctant 
Louis for special favour. Louis, in fact, advertised his admiration of 
the dignified Ambassador, and conferred upon him the last favour in 
permitting him to hold his candlestick as he retired to rest. Monsieur, 
on the other hand, found him the best companion in the chase, and 
was never so happy hunting the wolf at Marly as when Bentinck was 
by his side. His appearance at Court was overwhelming. “He had 
a personal ¢/at,” says Saint-Simon, “a politeness, an air of the world 
and of the Court, a gallantry, and a grace which surprised everybody. 
With that, much dignity, much haughtiness even, but tempered by 
discernment, and a prompt judgment, which left nothing to chance.” 
Thus Saint-Simon suggests, with kindliness and grace, the amiable 
traits of his friends. Whomever he pictures, he marks off from all his 
fellows. The zeal of precision never flags, and the least of his models 
has henceforth a separate and distinct existence. The epithets are 
always felt, the traits essential to the character. Here, for instance, 
is a thumb-nail sketch of Chamilly, the hero or villain of the Portuguese 
Letters, upon whom sentimentality has emptied the whole cruse of its 
venom. “He was a tall, fat man,” writes the biographer, “ but very well 
made, extremely distinguished for his valour in several actions, and 
celebrated by his defence of Grave. He was a gentleman of honesty 
and worth, who lived everywhere most honourably ; but he had so little 
wit, that the world was continually surprised, and his wife, who had 
much, often embarrassed. As a youth he had served in Portugal, and 
it was to him that the Portuguese Letters were addressed by a nun 
whom he had known, and who had gone mad for love of him.” So, 
while the partisans of the lovesick nun have told you without ceasing 
that Chamilly was a miracle of heartless cynicism, Saint-Simon explains 
no more than that he was tall, fat, brave, honest, and witless. The 
soldier, in brief, obscures the Don Juan, and there is no doubt which is 
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the truer portrait. Again, he sketches Law, the Scottish banker, with 
the humour of condescension, and the contempt due to inferior origin. 
Yet he liked the man, and cherished a genuine admiration of his 
buoyant, kindly, modest, gallant disposition. He absolves him entirely 
from avarice and dishonesty, and finds him, in fact, a fanatic rather than 
a swindler, unspoilt by fortune, and superior to ruin. The wife did not 
meet with equal favour in Saint-Simon’s judgment. To begin with, 
she was not Law’s wife at all, but an English lady of good family, who 
had followed him for love, and who bore his name without the ceremony 
of marriage. None the less, she was haughty, even insolent in her 
manners. She received homage in her own house, but she rarely paid 
visits, and was rewarded for her pride and fidelity by the constant care 
and respect of her husband. 

Very different in style is the character of Fénélon, which is drawn 
with a firmer hand, and with the august dignity which became the 
subject. “ This prelate,” writes Saint-Simon in his most renowned 
passage, “was a tall thin man, well-made, and pale, with a big 
nose, eyes whose fire and spirit leaped forth like a torrent, and 
a physiognomy, whose like I have never seen, and which none 
could forget who once had seen it. It contained everything, yet 
there was no strife of opposites upon it. There gravity and 
gallantry, seriousness and gaiety were depicted ; there were suggested 
at once the man of learning, the bishop, and the grand seigneur. 
But the air which was breathed, not only from his face but from his 
whole person, was an air of delicacy, wit, grace, and seemliness, and, 
above all, nobility. It required an effort to cease from looking at him. 
His manners corresponded to his aspect. He had an ease which he 
imparted to others, and a good taste which comes only from familiarity 
with the best company and the great world. Withal he possessed a 
natural, soft, and ornate eloquence, a politeness which, if insinuating, 
was always noble and suited to the occasion, an easy, smooth, agreeable 
elocution, and an air of clearness and lucidity which made him 
intelligible in the most difficult and complicated discourses. Moreover, 
he was a man who never cared to have more wit than those with 
whom he spoke, who set himself within the reach of all without making 
the condescension felt, whose charm put every one at his ease, so that 
it was impossible to leave him, or to refrain from him, or not to try 
to meet him again. In fact, he possessed this rare talent in so remark- 
able a degree that, despite his fall, he attached his friends to him 
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for their whole lives, and, even after their dispersion, reunited them 
to talk of him, to regret him, to desire his presence, to cling to him 
more and more, as the Jews to Jerusalem, to sigh after his return and 
to hope it always, as this wretched people awaits and sighs after its 
Messiah. It is also by this prophetic authority, acquired over his 
friends, that he was used to a domination, which, for all its mildness, 
would not brook resistance. Had he returned to the Court and taken 
his seat upon the Council, which was his great ambition, he would 
have endured no rival: once he was anchored and independent of 
others, it would have been dangerous, not only to oppose him but, 
not to have supported him always with compliance and admiration.” 
This, indeed, is the true eloquence of panegyric, phrased and balanced 
with a care which Fénélon himself would have approved. And if you 
would find an adequate contrast, turn at once to the few lines of 
contumely which Saint-Simon devotes to the despicable M. du Maine— 
that man of mud, who sought refuge in the darkness, and whom even 
the darkness threw up. 

But, in truth, he never. writes without the distinction which comes 
of understanding and courage; and while his judgments are coloured 
by the animosities of -his nature, they are never marred by timidity 
or lack of frankness. He is, indeed, an historian who dared to paint 
all his fellows as they appeared to his honest yet partial eye; and, — 
while he is never a match in concision for Tacitus, he emulates that 
writer of genius in a dozen other qualities. At any rate, one age is 
revealed to us by the clairvoyance and daring of a single man; and if 
we assume to know the men and women of Louis XIV’s time, it is 
to the surpassing talent of Saint-Simon that we must give thanks for 
our intimacy and appreciation. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 








SOME POINTS IN CYCLE-MAKING 


“HE modern cycle is in general demand; its uses are vastly 
‘| extended ; in the matter of saddles and tyres and grades, in 
the matter, too, of the name and fame of many of its makes, 
it is fairly well known. Yet the mystery and complexity of its 
manufacture are still far from being generally understood. Few 
realise what a vast deal has been done in the way of perfecting 
its parts with a view to reducing them to the lowest weight consistent 
with strength, especially in the case of a high grade machine. 
The bicycle may be considered to weigh, approximately, as follows :— 


RACER. | ROADSTER. 
Ibs. oz. drs. Ibs. oz. drs. 
Saddle and seat-rod a SOS Saddle, seat-rod . a ae 
Frame se ra 4 80 Frame os ey S 4-55 
Cranks, spindle, &c. a a a ae Cranks, spindles, &c. ~ 2 33 
Handles with bar and ad- Handles with barand brake 2 6 6 
justment ~- F @ 6 Wheels ork 2 
Wheels 414 4 Chain : +E 3 
Chain I 2 4 Tyres oe 2s 
Tyres... 214 4 Front fork ... ee 
Front fork ... 3 at 7 Mudguards... a ae 
Rat-trap pedals i910 Gear case ... I 14 12 
Adjusting parts I 612 Rubber pedals 1f§ 3 
Adjusting parts '%4 3 
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Some machines weigh a few ounces more, some a few less. This, 
however, Gepends largely upon whether they are made specially for 
special work. Also, it may be added, that light roadsters are con- 
structed between the two weights set forth above. The cycle, however, 
is so carefully studied in all its parts, that every manufacturer of repute 
knows where the weight can be reduced by an ounce, with no loss of 
efficiency. 

To look at a bicycle casually is to see little difference between 
dear and cheap. To determine which is which is difficult to the 
practised eye. And even by the practised eye no correct estimate 
of value can be formed unless it is known whether all its sections 
are made of the best material or not. 
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In producing a high-class cycle nothing but weldless steel-tubing 
should be used for its frame and fork and other connections. Many 
and various are the contrivances which have been used to produce 
a tube which shall be lighter and stronger than one made in the old 
way—by rolling a ribbon to size, turning it into tube form, and 
lap-welding or brazing its two edges together. In making weldless 
steel-tubes a solid ingot, or “bloom,” about eighteen inches long, and 
about six inches in diameter, is formed, and is truly fixed in a lathe 
or boring machine, a hole one inch in diameter being bored through its 
centre. Then it is carefully heated, and rolled on a mandril through 
rollers, which reduces it to reasonable proportions. The whole process 
takes place while the metal is properly heated. Afterwards it is formed 
with a suitable end-piece, placed upon a mandril, and drawn through 
a draw-plate in the same way that wire is drawn: that is to say, by 
the exercise of a special power it is forced through a hole too small for 
it, so that, after it has passed, it is thinner and much longer, This being 
done while it is cold tends to close the fibre of the metal, and toughen 
it. If, therefore, it be drawn down too many gauges at once, the fibre 
may be destroyed beyond restoration ; but if it be carefully manipulated, 
it will only be drawn down or reduced a gauge or two at a time. It is 
next anncaled and “pickled,” to remove the scales ; then drawn again ; 
and so on until the required diameter and thickness are secured. The 
plates through which it passes must be accurately formed, and the 
mandrils upon which it is worked must be absolutely smooth ; while 
the number of times it has to be drawn before it reaches its finished 
state necessitates the use of so many plates and mandrils, demands 
so many annealings and “ picklings,” that the process proves most 
costly. Still, a better tube can be made thus than in any other way. 
I believe that the Mannesmann Tube Company, Steifel, and a few other 
companies have patented ingenious devices for forming the tube out 
of the solid metal, in a condition to be cold-drawn, by quick and cheap 
processes. But, as this fact does not affect the principle of the tube, 
I only allude to it by the way. When, however, it is understood that 
a single modern bicycle absorbs twenty-five feet of tubing, it will be 
readily seen the importance of the tube in cycle-making. 

Not less important are the joints, or forgings, which connect the 
tubes and form the frame and fork. These should be made of steel 
specially prepared and carbonised. A different steel is needed for the 
parts which join the frame and fork together from that which is used 
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for the nuts, cranks, pedal-pins, and spindles. For the former, the 
connecting joints, a tough, yet moderately soft steel can be advan- 
tageously employed. Such joints in the rough weigh about 7 lbs.; 
machined-down ready for finishing, they weigh but 2 lbs. 2 ozs. Every 
portion of these joints, whether inside or outside, must be worked to 
exact shape, if uniformity and true symmetry are to be attained. 
Great care also is necessary to insure that the holes, through which 
the tubes pass, are true to angle before the frame and fork are 
brazed together. Otherwise, after the joints have been heated for 
brazing, when the frame and fork are put together, the joints will 
cause a sharp “set” in the tube, and throw it out of line. To reduce 
such parts down to their ounces or pennyweights, as many as one 
hundred and thirty-eight processes are needed: all before they are 
ready to be brazed and filed for finishing. 

When the tubes are accurately cut to length, and the joints 
accurately machined to size, a set of tubes and joints, which form the 
frame, are roughly brought together, and clamped in a jig, made in 
such a way that all the parts are held dead true to length and shape, 
while the holes are drilled through them, into which the screws are 
placed for holding the whole result in position while it is brazed. 
The same process is adopted for the fork, handle-bar, seat-rod, any 
section made of two or more pieces. This insures absolute accuracy 
in working. At the same time care has to be taken that all the inner 
surfaces of the joint pieces and the outer surfaces of the tube are quite 
free from oil or rust, and that these are bright and in a fit condition to 
receive the brass. Then the parts are taken to the brazing shop, and 
brazed together. 

Brazing is one of the most important processes in cycle-making. 
It is done in the following way :—An iron box or receptacle is filled 
with moderately small coke, upon which the work is placed. A 
blow-pipe, in the hand of the operator, through which passes a 
combination of air and gas, is held a convenient distance from the 
joint to be brazed, while a fitting quantity of the air and gas passes 
through the “nozzle” of the pipe to form a bluish, but very heat- 
producing flame. When the joint is sufficiently heated, a long-handled, 
spoon-shaped piece of steel conveys a mixture of brass (specially 
prepared in moderately fine chips) and borax to a position immediately 
above the joint. The flame, which has hitherto blown the joint to the 
required heat, begins immediately to heat the brass and borax conveyed 
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above it, until it reaches a molten state. It is then conveyed by the 
spoon where it will run between the two surfaces of the metals, until 
every space is filled with molten brass, and the joint becomes thereby 
firmly attached to the tubes. There is no great art in brazing. What 
is wanted is strict cleanliness and a slow heat. The danger is lest 
the joint should be overheated ; when, instead of there being sufficient 
heat-power to run the brass into its proper place and keep: it there, 
the metal becomes so hot that the brass flows out again, leaving nothing 
but burnt borax in its place. It is therefore most important that, 
in getting the heat required, a slow and steady method should be 
employed, that every part of the joint may be of a uniform temperature : 
else it may be perfectly brazed in its thinner connection, but imperfectly 
where it is thicker ; and a broken joint or a bad accident may be the 
result. As alcohol is more liquid than oil, and oil more liquid than 
molten metal, it is essential to find a method of so preparing the surface 
that the brass may freely run into its place. To this end you must 
cover the joint-pieces on their inner side, and the outer portions of the 
tube, with a mixture of borax and water; for if a joint be properly 
heated, the brass will follow the borax. The borax is thus used for 
the purpose of making what is termed “a lead” for the brass, I 
have described this process at some length, because no one but a 
practical worker can realise the vast importance of brazing in a 
well-made machine. It is by far the strongest and best method of 
connecting the parts, as it is also the lightest which can be used. Where 
the joints are heated slowly and brazed by a skilful artisan, they adhere 
to and strengthen one another in a manner which is impossible by any 
other system of attachment. 

It may appear at first sight that the spoke is an unimportant item 
in che manufacture of a bicycle; but this is not so. Before tangent 
wheels were so universally used, when direct spokes were fitted, the 
whole of the driving power applied to the pedals came laterally upon 
the spokes; consequently, they had to be strong. But when the 
pneumatic tyre, which has completely revolutionised the weight of 
the mcedern cycle, was generally adopted, the tangent spoke came in. 
This takes the driving pressure by a direct pull, with the result thata 
thinner spoke can be used. It is found that in the parts where the 
spokes are headed, and where they are screwed with a worm-thread 
for the adjusting nipple, they are the most likely to break ; so that in 
the best machines “double butted” spokes are used. The methods of 
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forming the spoke, then, are three : to reduce the centre by “drawing” 
it smaller, or by “swaging” it, or by machining away the surplus 
metal. If either of the first two processes are employed, a moderately 
soft metal must be chosen; but with the other, a harder steel than 
can be drawn or “swaged” may be used with advantage. And now 
that the spokes in use are reduced to the extent we know, the turned 
or machined spokes find great favour where the lightest possible cycles 
have to be built. 

Many of the best English manufacturers make their hubs, cranks, 
spindles, and pedal-pins from forgings of specially toughened and 
carbonised steel, to withstand the inevitable strain or the inevitable 
wear and tear. These forgings are made in dies which reduce them, 
in their forged state, to as near their finished size as may be desirable. 
So far as I can see, there is grave doubt if, the highest efficiency 
combined with the lightest finish being required, this system can be 
improved upon. It is, however, the usual practice in America to make 
such circular parts from a plain bar, of a diameter enough to form the 
largest sizes, and to turn the surplus metal away by ingenious, self-acting 
machinery. While this may insure less costly results, a special soft steel 
has to be used to prevent the tools from premature wear, and to check 
any interference with the proper working of the specialized machinery : 
so that it is questionable whether this method will ever be generally 
adopted. A good result is assured: it has yet to be proved the best. 

Although it cannot be said that one part of a machine is more 
important than another, it is probably in the matter of bearings that the 
greatest amount of care and ingenuity is bestowed in order to obtain 
that remarkable combination of speed, ease, and freedom which is 
absolutely essential to a well-made cycle. No single bearing in the 
whole contrivance is now sent out, which is not anti-fractional, which is 
not universally adjustable and detachable, and which is not fitted with 
ball-rollers to reduce friction toa minimum. And when it is said that 
a set of cycle bearings contains no less than one hundred and ninety- 
six pieces, it will be readily understood that accuracy as to size is an 
essential. To ensure the highest perfection the wearing parts of these 
bearings are made separately from a fine quality of cast steel. Each 
is properly machined, hardened, and ‘ground on an emery-wheel 
dead-true. This is the more needful, because steel is liable to warp or 
shrink in the operation of hardening. Each is then fitted to that 
part of the machine to which it belongs: to work or to adjust, as the 
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case may be. The method of constructing an adjustable bearing is 
as follows :—The cones, or curved surfaces, which fit on the under side 
of the balls, are made slightly larger; the conical or curved cups, 
which fit on the outside of the ball above the centre, are so formed 
that the balls cannot increase the diameter of their circle, two such 
rows being used for every bearing. By adjusting either the inner or 
the outer cone in a lateral direction, the balls are forced up the cone 
until they can go no further: when the bearing is firm. By turning back 
each cone slightly, and screwing up the locking nuts, very delicate and 
perfect adjustment may be secured. In the socket head no less than 
fifty-two balls are used in the top-and-bottom ball-races of a single 
machine; for it is found that a large number of small balls works 
more efficiently where only a slight turn is required than a less number 
of large ones. For the crank axle twenty-four larger balls are used, 
while there are forty-six to each pair of pedals. For the back wheel 
there are sixteen. All these bearings are so constructed that they may 
be most easily adjusted: thus counteracting any and every chance of 
strain that may take place, freeing the wearing surfaces from any 
tendency to rattle or shake, and ensuring revolution with a minimum of 
exertion. None who has not seen the processes, to which, with this. 
multiplicity of parts, a first-class machine must be subjected to attain 
perfection, can realise the expense of skill and patient care which 


production involves. The stranger would indeed be astonished by the: 


number of tools, jigs, cams, formers, &c., which have to be prepared 
before the hubs, bearings, chain, and chain-wheels can be made and 
finished ; while he would scarce credit the forethought and the intelli- 
gence demanded by such work as the filing and polishing of frame 
and fork, the tubes of which are reduced to such fine limits, that little or 
nothing can now be filed away without serious damage or risk of danger.. 
To the initiated it is obvious that an enamel which quickly dries is- 
very brittle, and will chip easily. Some time since Mr. Harrington 
invented an enamel that would not dry unless it were subjected to a very 
high temperature ; and this is now in almost universal use. It keeps- 
its bright, glossy appearance much longer than varnish. This enamel is- 
poured over the proper parts. It can be more equally applied in this. 
way ; for it may be allowed to drip until only the necessary amount is 
left. The parts are afterwards placed in an oven, and subjected for 
several hours to a temperature of more than three hundred and fifty 
degrees. This being repeated two or three times, the enamel, whea 
Vol. XVII.—No. 103. 2Z 
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dried, is very tough, and although it may possibly rub off, if it is 
properly done it certainly will not chip off. 

I have purposely left the tyres till now, as they deserve more than 
ordinary mention. No one could have imagined eight or nine years 
since that it would be possible to produce a cycle fitted with tyres so 
‘made that the rider practically moves upon air. The introduction 
-of the solid rubber tyre was considered an extraordinary advance. 
By it a machine was not merely rendered noiseless, but a better grip of 
-the ground was secured, with the added advantages of less slipping 
.of the driving-wheel, and the absorption of many little vibra- 
tions and rude shocks which the machine had to bear. Yet, though 
this was an advance, it could in no way compare with the pneumatic 
tyre of to-day. This had the fate of most improvements; for many 
.criticisms were passed upon it when it was placed before the public, 
while the difficulty. and trouble which many riders experienced 
caused them hastily to condemn it. Its methods of attachment and 
detachment, too, were so difficult that a puncture was a thing to be 
dreaded. It has since undergone such remarkable changes in these 
respects, that the average rider can venture out upon his pneumatic 
»with little, if any, more fear than in the days of the solid. The 
principle of making a tyre, moderately large in circumference, out 
of very thin material, and then pumping it full of air, has given a great 
-impetus to cycling. Being light, and exceedingly elastic and buoyant 
withal, the weight of the rider is carried by the pressure of the air inside 
‘tthe tyre, which readily accommodates itself to the obstacles that are 
-met with on the roads. It is not too much to say that the pneumatic 
‘tyre is as perfect an equivalent to a prepared track, which does not 
confine the wheels to a particular line to run upon, as it is possible to 
imagine. Flexible on its outer surface, it deflects, and thereby displaces, 
‘a little air on the inside of the tyre, which immediately resumes its 
former position when the inequality encountered is removed ; and in 
this way what, in other circumstances, would be a series of vibrations, 
greatly tending to diminish the speed of a machine, are merely deflec- 
tions of its tyre, which absorb and isolate it from those short, sharp 
vibrations which otherwise would be felt by the rider. There are 
thousands of cyclists who cannot realise the amount of fatigue endured 
ere the pneumatic did away with the discomfort of even the smoothest 
roads. Perhaps some idea may be formed of the buoyancy with which 
a modern cycle runs if I say that a perfectly-made, semi-racing tyre, 
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properly blown up, will cause the wheel to spring almost to dropping 
point, if it be held perfectly upright « foot or two above, and then 
let fall. 

It is needless to weary the reader with a description of the various 
devices which have been attempted for the purpose of perfecting the 
many attachments of a cycle; nor can one describe in brief space the 
various forms of saddle and handle-bar. Suffice to say that these are 
now constructed of materials which admit of easy attachment and 
detachment, and of production in the lightest and most efficient way. 
Moreover, it would be impossible here to explain the amount of skill 
and care that is necessary at every point to ensure complete -efficiency 
and perfection of adjustment and finish. It is, however, most 
important to note that the consummation of cycle-making is reached 
only when every several part has undergone a careful practical 
testing—absolutely essential in the case of a well-balanced machine 
—and when that feeling is inspired which is termed “life” in a cycle. 
For those who ride for pleasure, it is not always desirable that a 
minimum weight should be used ; but where cycling is practised as,an 
art, the importance cannot be over-estimated of riding a machine made 
to spring equally in all its parts, so that it seems one with the rider, 
and is so buoyant and resilient that it bounds along like a thing of 
life. Those who have once tasted the delights of such a machine could 
never return to a cycle that has been turned out as one of a gross—a 
mere article of commerce which has passed through a certain number 
of processes, and is prepared strictly to a fixed cost. As years go by, 
improvement after improvement comes, and the rider realises that there 
is more in a cycle than wheels and frame and fork. Hence, where the 
highest and the most scientific results are wanted, something beyond 
bare material and labour will always have to be contributed by the 
maker. And to the manufacturing and perfecting a machine of this 
sort there goes enough of time and thought and patience to make the 
complete and finished cycle vastly more expensive than the rest. 

Thus far my remarks have been confined to the high grade machine. 
I have had neither space nor inclination to notice that style which is 
now producing in hundreds and thousands, by makers who merely take 
joints and parts, and, fitting them together, throw the result upon the 
market regardless of consequences, That such machines will run, and 
will stand a lot of wear and tear, is true. But when common tubes and 
malleable iron are used in place of steel for the joints, with cheap cones 
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and balls, and cheap materials in forgings and fittings, a cycle can be 
built and sold at a price which makes a higher grade machine seem 
scandalously dear: this though, where fashion and style and novelty 
are required, so costly are the changes, and so difficult and complex 
the up-keep in patterns, dies, tools, and establishment charges, that 
little, if any, expense can be taken off the cost of production. So 
much has been written and said regarding the costliness of the cycle, 
that I deem it advisable to emphasise the fact that there is as great 
a difference between the high grade machine and the cheap one as 
there is between any other piece of perfect work and its mere mechanical 
imitation. I may add that the best and the most trustworthy makers 
produce two or three grades of machines, all which can be thoroughly 
relied upon to do their work; while the cheapest are often equal to 
the best sent out by other firms. It would, therefore, be unfair to 
assume that because a minor maker merely builds one grade of machine, 
it should be classed amongst the highest, or be regarded as superior 
to the cheapest quality of machine made by a first-class maker. As 
an illustration, take our own Royal or Popular Rovers, the list prices 
of which are £6 and 413 respectively less than those of our highest 
grades. Compare them with the highest grades of other makers in 
point of finish and detail, in capacity for wear and tear, and in ease 
and smoothness of running; and they will compete with anything 
made. It is not too much to say that as to up-to-date details and 
finish in the cost of most of these second and third grade machines, 
they will contrast quite favourably with three-fourths of the machines, 
which are sent over here as surplus stock from America, and which are 
sold at high prices: on the assumption that they are all high grade 
machines. 

The extraordinary demand of the last few ycars gave a mighty 
impetus to those originally established in the trade, and induced the 
formation of other companies, which have come in for not a small 
amount of prosperity. A fair estimate may easily be made by 
experienced manufacturers of what returns are likely to be obtained 
by those who have thus lately entered into competition with them. 
So great is the demand for these new companies, that not a few 
offered to the public, with little, if any, past, are compelled to depend 
for their success upon what they can do after flotation. There can 
be no doubt that the Cycle Industry has an assured future before 
it; and shareholders may reasonably hope for a generous return for 
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their investment. But it has yet to be proved that a company which is 
formed, and whose value is estimated, upon the provisional application 
of some more or less questionable patent, can hope to prove in any 
way as stable and remunerative as a firm of many years’ experience 
and many notable results, 


J. K. STARLEY. 





IN MEMORIAM 
th & 
(Ob. 30th October, 1897) 


J E looked half-parson and half-skipper: a quaint, 

H Beautiful blend, with blue eyes good to see 
And old-world whiskers. You found him cynic, saint, 
Salt, humorist, Christian, poet ; with a free 
Far-glancing, luminous utterance ; and a heart 
Large as St. Francis’s: withal a brain 
Stored with experience, letters, fancy, art, 
And scored with runes of human joy and pain. 
Till six-and-sixty years he used his gift, 
His gift unparalleled, of laughter and tears, 
And left the world a high-piled, golden drift 
Of verse : to grow more golden with the years, 

Till the Great Silence fallen upon his ways 

Breaks into song, and he that had Love hath Praise. 

W. E. H. 
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THE NATIONALITY OF PERSONS OF BRITISH 
ORIGIN BORN ABROAD 


Explanatory Note. 


A, a British subject, male, born in British territory, living abroad. 
B, the son of A, born abroad. 

C, = B, born abroad, and grandson of A. 

D, * Cc, A and great-grandson of A. 


A, B, C, and D are in every case used in this sense throughout the article. This 
practice does much to save a constant and tiresome reiteration of the same words 
and phrases. 


Y the Common Law of England all persons, whatever may be the 

B nationality of their parents, born within the ligeance of the 
British Sovereign, are British subjects. The son, born in New 
Zealand, of a Spanish couple residing in, or even temporarily visiting, the 
colony, is a British subject. British nationality under the Common Law 
is derived not from parentage but from the land, or, more accurately 
speaking, from British ligeance. And so, on the other hand, by the 
Common Law of England, founded as Lord Tenterden says “on the 
principle of feudal ligeance and homage,”* any person, whether of 
English parentage or not, born without the Sovereign’s possessions, was 


_an alien. Statutory laws, however, have been enacted, which, as far 


as Englishmen are concerned, make the application of this rule of the 
Common Law a matter of tolerably rare occurrence. B is by Statute 
a British subject, and so is C the son of B, but the provisions of statutes 
are now generally held by judicial and diplomatic authorities [erroneously 
as will be shown] not to apply to D the son of C, who, therefore, falls 
under the rule of the Common Law and is an alien. BB, if illegitimate, 
is also not a British subject. Iliegitimate children, born in England, are 
British subjects because they derive their nationality from the soil ; but 
a child born abroad of an Englishman, derives his nationality, by virtue 





* Memorandum to the Report of the Royal Commissioners for the Inquiring into the Laws 
of Naturalisation and Allegiance, by the third Lord Tenterden (then Mr. Charles S. A. Abbott). 
London, 1869. Part I, p. 5. 
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of a Statute, from his father, and as an illegitimate child has in law 
no father, it follows that if born abroad of an Englishman he does: 
not acquire British nationality, but also falls under the rule of the: 
Common Law which makes him an alien. 

The first Statute on the subject of nationality is the 2nd of the 25th: 
of Edward III, A.D. 1350, intituled “A Statute for those that be born 
beyond the sea.” It is no longer in force, but it may be of interest to. 
consider it. It enacts as follows :— 

“ And that all children inheritors, which henceforth shall be born 
out of the ligeance of the King, whose fathers and mothers at the time: 
of their birth be and shall be at the faith and ligeance of the King of. 
England, shall have and enjoy the same benefit and advantage, to have. 
and bear inheritance within the same ligeance as the other inheritors’ 
aforesaid in time to come ; so always as the mothers of such children 
passed the sea by the licence and will of their husbands.” 

This Statute does not in so many words confer English nationality: 
on “children inheritors” born out of the King’s ligeance, but it does so 
by implication. No alien could hold real property ; these “ children’ 
inheritors” could inherit and therefore hold real property; therefore! 
they were not aliens, therefore they were English subjects, for, says Coke, 
“every man is either a/éenigena, an alien born, or sudbditus,a subject: 
born.”* 

It has been contended that this Statute only conferred English! 
nationality on A’s children, and not upon his descendants in perpetual 


succession if born abroad.f The contention is erroneous. Let us see’ 


what would result from a literal reading of the Statute. On B, the son 
of A, it manifestly confers the quality of English subject provided that 
his father and mother complied with its conditions, but should B desire’ 
to confer English nationality upon his offspring born abroad, he would 
clearly enough need to return within the King’s Dominions for the 
purpose of getting married, seeing that the Statute only contemplates: 





* 7 Rep., 17a. 


t+ It is interesting to note the curious error ‘* beyond sea” in the title of this Statute. Of © 


course, ‘‘ out of the King’s Dominions ” is intended, for ‘*‘ beyond sea” England still possessed 
the half of modern France, where Englishmen might be born within the King’s ligeance. If 


the title were taken literally, the Statute would not apply to the children of Englishmen born ~ 


in Scotland [then a foreign country], for they would-not be born ‘‘ beyond sea,” but only 
beyond the Tweed. So also in the body of the Statute, instead of speaking of the mothers of 
such children as ‘‘ passing the sea,” it is evident that passing out of the King’s Dominions is what 
was intended. 
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wives who are ina position to pass the sea[leave the King’s Dominions]. 
If B were to be married in a foreign country, even to an Englishwoman 
coming from England, he would clearly not be married to a wife who 
had left the King’s Dominions with her husband’s consent, seeing that 
she had no husband when she came abroad to marry B. The son of 
this marriage, C, would, therefore, manifestly not be an English subject, 
but an alien under the rule of common law above quoted. 

The opinion of Lord Bacon* [common sense as it is], that if divers 
families of English men and women plant themselves abroad, have issue, 
and intermarry only among themselves, their descendants would be 
naturalised to all generations, is certainly erroneous if we are to abide 
by the literal text of the Statute. Lord Bacon overlooks the fact that 
the ceremony of such intermarryings must take place within the 
Dominions of the Crown so that the wives of these marriages could 
return to life abroad [“ pass the sea”] with the consent of their 
husbands. 

As regards the intention of the Statute, its framers no doubt never 
took into consideration the possible effects of their legislation beyond 
the first generation ; without question they had no idea of either 
conferring nationality upon the descendants of A or of withholding it 
from them. It would, therefore, be perfectly legitimate for Englishmen 
to avail themselves of the advantages accorded them by taking this 
Statute in its literal sense, according to the dictum of Sir Peter Maxwell, 
“‘ Where by the use of clear and unequivocal language, capable of only 
one meaning, anything is enacted by the Legislature, it must be enforced 
even though it be absurd or mischievous.” f 

Such was the Statute Law, and such it remained, in spite of one or 
two Judges’ decisions conflicting with it, for over 350 years. Fantastic 
as are some of the results of its literal application, it is a luminous bit of 
legislation compared with the three existing Statutes which now govern 
the subject of the nationality of persons of British origin born abroad. 

The first of these Statutes is the 7th of Anne, cap. V, A.D. 1708. 
Section II of this Act provides, “that the children of a// natural-born 
subjects born out of the ligeance of Her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, shall be deemed, adjudged, and taken to be natural-born 
subjects of this Kingdom, ¢o al/ intents, constructions, and purposes what- 














* Quoted by Lord Tenterden, Memorandum to Report, 1869, p. 6. 
+ On the Interpretation of Statutes, by Sit Peter Benson Maxwell. 2nd edition. London, 
1883, p. 4. 
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soever.” This Act omits to repeal the Statute of 25 Edward III; it 
indeed makes no mention whatsoever of it, very likely because its exist- 
ence was simply overlooked. This is but a trifle amid the ignorance, 
clumsiness, and confusion of thought which marks our eighteenth 
century Statute Book. The Act of Edward III is, of course, repealed 
“by implication.” It is now no longer necessary that British subjects 
born abroad should return to British dominions for the purpose of being 
married, or that wives should obtain their husbands’ consent to going 
abroad, and the children born abroad of mixed marriages are now 
British subjects. And surely the Act, too, beyond dispute, introduces 
Bacon’s principle of the possibility of perpetual transmission of British 
nationality by English families resident abroad. But if it be argued 
that by this Act it is only intended to naturalise children in the first 
generation, the Act itself would seem to contain an obvious retort, for 
it makes such children British subjects “7¢o a// intents, constructions, and 
purposes whatsoever.” B is, therefore, as much of an Englishman as his 
father A ; whatsover privileges A enjoys, B enjoys likewise: if A’s 
offspring is English, then B’s is equally so, for he has been declared:a 
British subject without any saving qualifications, in fact, “ to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes whatsoever.” As the Select Committee of 
1843 most justly remark‘in their Report: “ A subject has of necessity 
the double capacity of inheriting and transmitting native rights; for 
Lord Bacon says, ‘There be but two conditions, native and alien, zam 
tertium penitus ignoramus’; but if, in any case, a British subject have 
ability to inherit and not ability to transmit his rights, then there must 
be a third or intermediate condition, which Lord Bacon denies is known 
to the law of England.”* 

It is important to note that the Act makes no distinction of sex. 
The children of “a natural-born subjects” born abroad are British 
subjects. Therefore, the children of an Englishwoman married to a 
foreigner now become in English law natural-born British subjects, 
for before the Naturalisation Act of 1870, an Englishwoman did not 
lose British nationality by marriage with a foreigner. 

In 1731 the 4th George II, cap. XXI, was, as its preamble states, 
passed for the “explaining” [not repealing] of Clause II of the Act of 
Anne. The “explanation” is of much importance, for it is now enacted 
that the children born abroad of British fathers [not British subjects] 





* Report from the Select Committee on the Laws affecting Aliens; together with the 
Minutes of Evidence. London, 1843. Report, p. 10, 
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are natural-born subjects of the Crown of Great Britain ¢o a// intents, 
constructions, and purposes whatsoever. 

The third and last Nationality Statute is the 13 George III, 
cap. XXI, A.D. 1773. The Statute is a fine monument of loose and 
crooked thought, and has caused not a few of our best Judges to 
transgress some of the first principles of statutory interpretation. The 
preamble to the Act starts with the intention of conferring its benefits 
on such natural-born British subjects as “exercise the Protestant 
religion” ; the Statute itself proceeds to enact in favour of a// natural- 
born British subjects, and omits the religious restriction. But this is a 
trifle. The preamble states that whereas the children, born abroad, of 
natural-born subjects [Generation B] have British nationality, yet no 
provision has been made to extend British: nationality to the children 
of B if born abroad [z.e., Generation C]. Such provision we have 
shown to be wholly unnecessary, since B is by the Act of George II 
in every respect a natural-born subject, capable therefore of transmitting 
native rights and endowing his offspring with his own nationality. But 
the Statute proceeds solemnly to enact that B’s children, if born abroad 
[Generation C], “shall and may be adjudged and taken to be, and are 
hereby declared and enacted to be, natural-born subjects of the Crown 
of Great Britain 40 all intents, constructions, and purposes whatsoever, as 
if he and they had been and were born in this kingdom.” 

This Statute, by implying that before the date of its passing the 
children of B, born abroad, were not British subjects, has created, not 
unnaturally, a belief that the children of C [Generation D] are aliens. 
And although this is now the general opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, the greatest confusion and uncertainty on the subject 
existed and still exists. Mr. C. Watkin Williams Wynn stated before 
the Select Committee of 1843,* that he knew of a case to be deter- 
mined by this Act in which ten eminent lawyers were consulted. 
Five of them held that D, the great-grandson of A, was not a British 
subject, and five held that he was. Mr. Wynn mentions, too, the case 
of Renaud de Ginckell, eighth Earl of Athlonet The first Earl of 
Athlone was so created by William III in 1692. He returned to 
‘Holland, and his descendants continued to live there until 1795, when 
the eighth earl came back to the United Kingdom, claimed his seat in 





* Minutes of Evidence, p. 68, and Report, p. 10. 
+ Minutes of Evidence, p. 69. 
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the Irish House of Peers, where he was admitted without his British 
nationality being called in question. 

The zztention of the framers of this Statute is evident enough: the 
preamble leaves no room for doubt ; it is to limit British nationality to 
the grandsons, born abroad [Generation C] of Englishmen whose sons 
were also born abroad [Generation B]. But the framers defeat their 
intention by declaring that these grandsons are “natural-born subjects 
of the Crown of Great Britain to all intents, constructions, and purposes 
whatsoever .... as if they had been and were born in this kingdom,” 
for the children of a natural-born subject “born in this kingdom ” are 
themselves natural-born subjects, by common law if they are born in 
British dominions, by Statute if they are born abroad. To have carried 
out their intention, the framers of the Statute should have enacted that 
this third generation born abroad (C) were British subjects in every 
respect except that they had not the power of transmitting British 
nationality to their children born abroad. This Statute is, therefore, 
clearly enough an entirely superfluous addition to the Statute of 
George II. 

But if it be urged that a Statute must be construed “according to 
the intent of them that made it,” the obvious answer is that this 
rule only holds good -when the language of a Statute is ambiguous 
and admits of divers interpretations. “I cannot doubt,” says Lord 
Campbell, in the case of Coe v. Lawrence, “ what the intention of the 
Legislature was ; but that intention has not been carried into effect by 
the language used..... It is far better that we should abide by the 
words of a Statute than seek to reform it according to its supposed 
intention.” * And Sir Peter Maxwell, who quotes other legal luminaries 
to the same effect [Baron Parke, Lord Tenterden, Lord Abinger], 
himself says: “.... when the words [of a Statute] admit of but 
one meaning, a Court is not at liberty to speculate on the intention 
of the Legislature.”f And further on: “The question for him [the 
interpreter of Statutes] is not what the Legislature meant, but what its 
language means.” } 

From all this it is abundantly clear that the Act of George III, 
cap. 21, is a Statute which, owing to the extreme precision of its 
language, must be interpreted literally, and not according to the intent 
of them that made it. If one thing more than another forces this 





* Quoted by Maxwell, of. cit. p. 6. + Maxwell, of. cit. p. 6. 
T Maxwell, of. czt. p. 7. 
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conclusion upon us, it is the fact that the “intention” of the framers 
would have created a condition hitherto unknown to English law—a 
tertium quid ignotum, a British subject with maimed native rights— 
and it would need something more than “intention,” it would need 
clear, unequivocal language to introduce so radical a change into the 
law. There should be at least some slight hint, some trifling verbal 
evidence, that our legislators were conscious of, and approved of, the 
revolutionary change implied in their intention, but this is wholly 
wanting, whether in the title, the preamble, or the body of the Act. 
All the more, therefore, must the doctrine of intention in this case yield 
to the plain and literal sense of the text of the Statute. 

To sum up the existing law on the subject :— 

B, the son of A, is by Statute a British subject. 

C, the son of B, is likewise a British subject. 

D, the son of C, is, according to our argument, no less a British 
subject, though in practice he is not recognised as such. Diplomatic 
and Consular Officers treat him as an alien; Law Officers of the Crown 
have declared that the provisions of Statutes only extend to his father 
(C); Lord Chief Justice Cockburn has said that there is xo foundation 
whatever for the notion that he is a British subject ;* and, finally, 
Mr. Justice Kay has given ‘the solemn weight of a Judge’s decisiont 
to the opinion that the unfortunate D is an alien. The Reporter’s 
prefatory summary to the case of De Geer v. Stone, deduced pre- 
sumably from Mr. Justice Kay’s own words, is worth quoting: “The 
status of natural-born British subjects, which, by the Acts 7 Anne, c. 5, 
4 George II, c. 21, and 13 George III, c. 21, conferred on children and 
grand-children born abroad of natural-born British subjects, zs a merely 
personal status, and is not by those Acts made transmissible to the 
descendants of the persons to whom that status is thereby given.” But 
why? Why only a “personal status”? Are not things which are 
equal to the same equal to one another? These children and grand- 
children have been declared to be as much British subjects as are the 
natural-born subjects born in the United Kingdom. Why only a 
personal status, therefore? If this singular doctrine be true, then the 
nationality of every natural-born British subject is nothing more than a 
personal status. 


* Nationality: or the Law relating to Subjects and Aliens, by the Right Hon. Sir Alex. 
Cockburn. London, 1869, p. 94, note. 
t+ De Geer v. Stone. JZ. 2. 22, Ch. D. 243. 
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It is time, indeed, that all this confusion and uncertainty should be 
put an end to. The Select Committee of 1843 recommended that 
“these ambiguities should be removed,” * and the Royal Commission 
of 1869 prayed that the law might be placed “on a clearer and 
more satisfactory basis.” Nevertheless, in neither of the Acts which 
followed respectively the Committee{ and the Commission § was the 
slightest attempt made by Parliament to remove ambiguity or introduce 
clearness. If it be desired to limit British nationality to Generation C, 
let an Act of Parliament be passed which clearly says so. 

A Statute which, in conformity with the recognised rules of inter- 
pretation, should be construed literally, and is nevertheless construed 
by our Judges according to intention, should be blotted out of the 
Statute Book with all convenient speed. The existing law—or rather 
the interpretation put upon it—often pressed very hardly in the days 
when aliens could not inherit real property in England. Many a C, 
knowing himself to be a British subject, and believing, in the innocence 
of his heart, that his children must be of the same nationality as himself, 
has left his English property to D, who [poor wretch] has been rudely 
roused to the fact that he was regarded by the Courts of his father’s 
country as an alien incapable of succession, and the Crown has stepped 
in and claimed, and acquired, the property which was bequeathed to 
him. This interpretation of the law is capable, even in the present day, 
of working much mischief and causing cruel and undeserved hardships. 
C is the grandson of A, the founder of a prosperous commercial house 
at Bordeaux. He is the owner, too, of three valuable British merchant 
ships. D, his son, is working in the counting house, and is destined 
to succeed to the business and the ownership of the vessels. But the 
French authorities call upon D to show cause why he should not serve 
his term in the French army ; he pleads that he is an Englishman, but, 
to his dismay, finds that England disclaims. him, and dubs him an alien. 
He serves his term in the French army, bearing his hard lot as cheerfully 
as he may. And when he comes to inherit his ships he finds that he is 
bound to sell them or change their flag, for he has been declared an 
alien in English law, and no alien, even in the present day, may own a 
British ship, or share in a ship. Under certain circumstances he might 
even find that his ships would be forfeited to the Crown (see Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, Section 28 (2) and (4) ). 





* Report, p. 10. + lbid., p. 9. 
t Naturalisation Act, 1844. § Jbid., 1870. 
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It would be easy to enumerate instances where the current legal 
interpretation of the Nationality Statutes has caused unjust and 
unlooked-for hardships ; it will be more practical to attempt, with all 
brevity, to outline a scheme of law which would remove some of the 
existing incongruities and inconveniences. It is true that without the 
co-operation of all foreign countries perfect consistency in the matter 
of nationality cannot be attained, but that is no reason why England 
should abstain from improving her own Statutes, nor why she should 
not show the way of wholesome reform to other nations. 

1. The son, born abroad, of a British subject not engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits abroad, should be considered in British law a British 
subject. The nationality thus conferred upon him should be regarded 
as strictly a personal status not transmissible to his children born 
abroad. 

2. British subjects engaged in commercial pursuits abroad should 
have the power of transmitting British nationality indefinitely from 
father to son. [Reasons of trade and commerce are the only good and 
sufficient reasons why an English family should permanently take root 
in a foreign country. The wealthy and leisured Englishman residing 
abroad for his pleasure has no right to expect that British nationality 
should be conserved to his descendants, born abroad, for ever.] 

3. No claim to British nationality of the children, born abroad, of 
British subjects should be entertained unless the birth of such children 
has been registered at a British Embassy, Legation, or Consulate. [The 
father’s profession could thus accurately be ascertained. ] 

The first of these simple provisions would do much to introduce 
consistency of practice and equity of principle into this subject. To 
the first, no civilised country makes any serious objection ; the second 
might be submitted with some hope of success to the countries that do 
not already recognise its principle.* 

ae ee ae 





* By an enlightened provision of the Civil Code, Italy, renounces all claims to the citizenship 
of aliens engaged in commercial pursuits in the country. They can transmit their nationality 
indefinitely without even the formality of opting imposed upon other classes of aliens. [Codice 
Civile del Regno d@ Italia. . Lib. I, Tit. I, Art. 8.] 














THE DECLINE OF THE POLITICIAN 


HE politician, as such, has never beeh a gracious or acceptable 
TT personage to the non-politician. It is only the artist and his 
colleagues who give pleasure beyond their immediate circle. In 
the eyes of the mere literary man and the scientist the politician is a 
pretender who neither thinks with exactitude nor expresses himself with 
precision, and who seldom succeeds in being quite consistent with 
himself. It was a wise moralist who said you should never condemn a 
man until you have stood in his place. On a certain memorable 
occasion in the world’s history the literary man and the scientist did 
stand in the place of the rough-and-ready politician with results that 
might have taught them-modesty. But the lessons of the French 
Revolution cannot be always haunting the minds of people. To the 
great public who lead quiet and homely lives the politician in what may 
be called his official capacity is not always more acceptable than he is 
to the superfine professors of the gentle arts. He is often in the very 
nature of things a disturber of the peace, and, consequently is, to the 
tranquil minded, as a heathen man or a Pharisee! [In all this he suffers 
some injustice, for he has often been—I might almost say usually is— 
among the most public spirited and least selfish of our citizens. In the 
countries where he does not flourish there is, as a rule, no public opinion, 
and none of that stimulus to good and just Government which comes 
inevitably from well-directed political activity. But just now in this 
country he is not living up to his best reputation. He has earned, or 
is earning, for himself a bad name in circles that used to suffer him 
gladly, if they did not always trust and admire him. I make these 
) preliminary observations so that I may not be confounded with his blind 
admirers, or classed among his thoughtless detractors, or held guilty of 

minimising his usefulness in the State. 

We hear on every hand of the decay of respect for Parliament. It 
seems to me that it is the politician who is on the decline. It is with 
him that the responsibility lies. He has seldom, in these islands. at 
least, been the centre of so many suspicious looks; not often has he 
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marched about so conspicuously with a note of interrogation after his 
name. I am not now referring to party rivalries or to divisions within 
parties themselves. These may be taken for granted. Nor am I 
expressing for the thousandth time the doubts and fears of the well- 
meaning people whose sad fate it has always been to see the country 
“going to the dogs.” The village ale-house and the metropolitan club 
are the appropriate theatres for these jeremiads. Neither do I forget 
that one of the most familiar features of personal history is the vigour 
with which the strong man or the soured man denounces his age. I 
trust I am avoiding these well-worn tracks. 

Let me premise also that the contempt for Parliament which is the 
occasion of so much pungent writing in the novels of Lord Beaconsfield, 
in the objurgations of Carlyle, or in the mellifluous prose of Matthew 
Arnold, is not exceeded in our day. But it has spread to different 
circles ; it is held over wider areas ; it is centred upon the politician 
_ rather than upon the institution, upon the men rather than the system. 
It is not, to recall a hackneyed phrase, “ representative institutions ” 
that are “on their trial,” but representative men. Observant persons 
cannot but see that the politician has lost some of his self-respect, has 
ceased to regard his own convictions as the final and supreme guide of 
his conduct in public affairs, and has consented to take orders. 

There is a settled belief that he is persistently and blatantly 
insincere, that he has sold himself for a price, and that he is not to 
be relied on either in tranquil or in troublous times. It is felt that in 
his present temper he is a danger to industry more real than foreign 
competition or industrial strife, for he complicates the one by his fussy 
interference and aggravates the other by his insularity and ignorance. 
There is a wide-spread apprehension that our trade and commerce, our 
manufactures and social life, are at the mercy of men who are prepared 
to pass any law for their restriction or regulation that ill-informed 
people with narrow and selfish interests in view, and votes at their 
finger ends, may demand. If the danger to international peace and 
fore n policy be less pronounced than that which threatens domestic 
affairs, it is not because the politician is more trusted in these spheres, 
but because he has less opportunity for mischief. 

Party spirit on the old lines is rapidly decaying. The familiar 
party appeals have lost much of their force. Like the ancient 
theological dogmas they have had their day. But just as men have 
feared that with the decline of creeds would come a corresponding 
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decline in personal goodness, so actually and coincident with the decline 
of the old party spirit a new party spirit of an infinitely worse type is 
taking its place. 

The reckless competition of parties for votes is a far more perilous 
thing for the nation than their rivalry on behalf of opposing political 
principles or their struggles for antagonistic policies. So long as 
Toryism stood for the Old ways, and Liberalism for the New, there was 
safety in the free air of discussion and in the balance of power. Now 
when Toryism and Conservatism have alike disappeared in the scramble 
for electoral support, when Liberalism is temporarily distracted by 
questions of leadership, and permanently disabled by the rivalry of its 
old opponents, national interests are being sacrificed to meet party 
necessities. Hence the cry in political circles for what is called a 
“programme,” hence the strenuous search for a “policy”; hence the 
moving of heaven and earth for something that will attract the eyes of 
electors and secure votes at the poll. 

The aim is not to benefit the country, not the promotion of great 
national purposes, but the personal and party pride of a seat on the 
right of the Speaker’s chair. Whether you listen to conversation in the 
smoking room of the political club, whether you catch the echoes of 
the party caucus, or whether you are in the confidence of party leaders, 
the onc thought is dominant in each and all: What can we propose 
which shall secure us a following? In plainer terms the question is: 
By what means, by what sacrifice, by what dodge or device shall we get 
the Workman’s Vote ? 

Time was when political leaders had ideas in their heads, and great 
causes at the core of their policies, and when they acted only in response 
to well-established national demands, or clamorous national necessities. 
The historical measures that have been passed since 1832 were the 
outcome of historical movements. Statesmen had not to tap the 
barometer every morning to see whether the pointer would go towards 
political Reform Bills, or Factory Acts, or Free Trade, or religious 
liberty. These movements came unbidden by wire-pullers. There was 
no need in those days to search for fire by the light of a tallow candle ! 
The need for the statesman’s reforming hand asserted itself now in the 
political condition of the country, now in the social misery of the people, 
anon in the demand for an expanding freedom. Statesmen now stand 
idle offering themselves for hire in the market place ; or they are found 


fussily obtruding themselves upon the private affairs of their fellow 
Vol. XVII.—No. 103. 3A 
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countrymen. We have enormous responsibilities at home and abroad, . 
but a type of man has come to the front who thinks nothing, 
is doing unless some measure is being hatched for the regulation of 
poultry yards or for limiting the number of meals a tame canary 
should have a day. Our statesmen hear that this sort of prophet has 
the loudest voice, and he himself declares he can command the largest 
numbers. Therefore they betake themselves to their poultry-yard 
studies with prompt and becoming servility. 

I doubt if my readers will care to follow me into the somewhat 
arid region of abstract principles in discussing so elementary a subject, 
but I am tempted to venture the proposition that our present-day 
statesmen have not mastered the rudiments of their duty in relation 
to Representative Government. They seem to think that Democracy 
means the ascendency of numbers uncontrolled by experience, unin- 
fluenced by superior knowledge, unaffected, in short, by the leadership 
of the most highly-trained in public affairs. They forget that, although 
numbers must ultimately decide, the decision of numbers absolves no 
man from his own conscience. 

Mr. Gladstone was the first Minister of the New Democratic Era. It 
was by his influence that our democratic system was brought to its 
present stage. His boast always was that he trusted the people. It 
was his frequent avowal that he was ready to obey them. He told 
the people of Scotland, for instance—Lord Hartington, by the way, 
did the same—that as soon as they were agreed among themselves 
about the Disestablishment of the Church he was ready to disestablish 
it. This was in his prime and in the heyday of his power. Later he 
used language in relation to the legal Eight Hours’ Day for miners which 
bore a similar interpretation. These two cases are illustrative of his 
general attitude towards unripe questions. He always kept an open 
mind. He was ever ready to act as the people’s executive. Now the 
ethics of such an attitude must obviously be construed in view of 
the facts (1) Whether the statesman is convinced that the principle 
of the proposed measure is sound; and (2) Whether he believes its 
proposed application is the best thing for the country in which it is 
to be applied. I am using Mr. Gladstone’s name and example for 
purposes of illustration, and not in the least to discredit or to discuss his 
sincerity. My point is that it is unpatriotic and, indeed, immoral, a sin 
against his conscience and an affront to his intellect, for a statesman to 
offer to be the executive of a people’s desires in any measure or move- 
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ment, while a single doubt of its wisdom remains in his mind. This 
in great matters and on the higher planes. As for the average pedlar 
in politics who begs his way from door to door and sells his soul for 


kicks and halfpence and scraps of social consideration, we may leave - 


him to the contempt of his constituents and of the country which has 
the misfortune to own him. But it is impossible to deny that the 
carelessly interpreted words and actions of eminent men do give colour 
to the words and actions of little ones, when they assume that no 
allegiance is due to their own convictions, but that they may recklessly 
pledge themselves to whatever is most likely to help them at the polling 
booth. 

I have some hesitation in transcribing one of Burke’s most famous 
passages on the true relations of the represented and the representative, 
hesitation because sentiments so lofty seem out of place in our day, and 
because the passage is already familiar to political students. But the 
rarity of the spirit displayed may be justification for the quotation :— 
“Tt ought,” said the great and famous publicist, “to be the happiness 
and glory of a representative to live in the strictest union, the closest 
correspondence, and the most unreserved communication with his 
constituents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with him; their 
opinions high respect, their business unremitted attention. It is his 
duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, to theirs ;. 
and, above all, ever and in all cases to prefer their interests to his own, 
But his unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened con; 


science, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of 


men living. Your representative owes you not his industry only but 
his judgment, and he betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices. 
it to your opinion.” This is a note seldom heard in our day. It is. 
true that Mr. Morley has imbibed the great spirit of the master whose 
teaching he has done so much to disseminate, and that for this he: 
ranks among the few statesmen of our time who hold their heads 
high and remain “ captains of their souls ”! 

A little further north, in the neighbouring constituency of Morpeth, 
some three and twenty years ago, a young Northumbrian miner, the 
first workman that sat in the House of Commons, approached his 
new responsibilities with ideals not less lofty than Burke’s. When, 
Mr. Thomas Burt was asked to visit certain electors, who had expressed. 
a wish to see him in the course of the contest, by which he won his 
seat in 1874, with the assurance from his friends that they would almost 
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certainly vote for him, he replied :—“I have come forward not on my 
own account ; I have come forward at the request of the electors, and 
I mean to put it fairly to the test whether they want me or not. My 
friends have worked very hard, and I should be very sorry on their 
account not to see this movement crowned with success ; but dearly as 
I desire to win—having now entered the contest—I would not call 
upon a single individual to solicit his vote even at the risk of losing 
my election.” At a banquet given him after the victory, referring to a 
taunt that he was going to Parliament merely as a delegate, he said :— 
“I do not know whether I am going as a delegate or as a representative, 
but if by the term delegate or representative is meant that I shall 
always pay great heed to the views and opinions of my constituents, I 
say I am quite prepared to go as a delegate with that understanding. 
If, however, after having given the utmost attention to their views, after 
having studied them thoroughly, and finding my views were not in 
harmony with theirs, it is meant that I shall sell my own birthright, so 
to speak, and vote and speak in favour of principles that I abhor, then 
certainly I am not going as a delegate.” 

Compare this manliness with the average vote-hunting of to-day, the 
bowing and scraping, wriggling and promising, bribing by free teas and 
Primrose dances, public parks, and class clap-trap, and all the wretched 
paraphernalia of the man who is “just a candidate, in short”! Compare 
it, and then say if it is surprising that the politician should decline in 
public esteem. Here is another sentence taken at random from the 
same speech, which has not lost, but rather increased, in force by the 
lapse of time :—“ It seems, perhaps, a minor consideration whether one 
is a working man or not. I should like to see the working men 
themselves broaden their views, and to regard not merely the manual 
labourer as a working man, but to regard the great brain workers, to 
whom we are all so much beholden, as equally with themselves com- 
prising a part of the working-class population of this country.” 

Let us leave the electoral field for a moment, and observe the 
politician in his place in the House of Commons. During the tenure of 
the last Liberal Administration, a keen reader of men used to cast his 
eye along the Treasury Bench and count upon his fingers the Ministers 
sitting there who favoured a legal Eight Hours’ Day for miners, and 
declare that not one of them believed within his heart that such legis- 
lation was wise, or sound, or prudent, or even necessary. If the same 
eye had swept the same bench during last Session of Parliament, 
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when a Tory Administration was in power, and when the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill was being discussed, it would have seen a companion 
spectacle of political demoralisation. These may be uncharitable 
interpretations. It is a wicked world. But the circumstances give 
colour to them: nay, render them inevitable. 

I am not going to labour the point of party inconsistency which 
is suggested in the passing of the Compensation Act by the men in 
both Houses who wrecked Mr. Asquith’s bill on the same subject. 
But it is well worth while, in view of my argument, to bring into 
relief the character of the Act itself and the source from which it 
emanated. In principle the measure is revolutionary. It lays upon 
employers a burden and a responsibility which no Legislature in any 
part of the world had laid upon employers before. It makes them 
pecuniarily liable for all accidents that may occur in their works, 
whether these arise from their own neglect, or the neglect of their 
foremen, or from circumstances over which no mortal man has any 
control. There is only one exception, and that is when a workman 
has caused the accident by his own act or neglect. In that case he 
is not to be compensated ; but if his act have resulted in the hurt or 
death of others, the employer is still held responsible to them and to 
their relations. I am not now discussing the justice or injustice of 
this provision. The only three points I wish to make are (1) that the 
principle is new to English law; (2) that in no other country in the 
world has it been embodied under conditions that are so hard upon 
the employer ; and (3) that it has been passed by a Lower House 
composed mainly of employers, and by an Upper House of aristocrats 
that, a few years ago, destroyed a measure which was more just to 
Capital and less hurtful to Voluntary Associations. A measure which 
is described by Mr. John Havelock Wilson—a Labour Member with no 
weakness for Capitalists—as unjust to employers cannot be very fair to 
them. A measure which throws upon the employer the whole financial 
responsibility for all accidents after a fortnight has elapsed from the 
date of injury: while in Germany a workman in similar circumstances 
is compelled to support himself by contributions to an insurance fund 
for the space of three months: does appear to press with exceptional 
severity upon English employers. And yet we have to face the fact 
that it is the votes of employers in Parliament that have laid the burden 
upon their class. How are we to account for it? One, they did not 
foresee the character of the measure till they were too far committed 
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to it; or they present to the world one of the sublimest spectacles of 
unselfishness which political annals have preserved to us; or, finally, 
they were acting throughout against their convictions and in obedience 
to political pressure and party necessities, hoping for relief out of 
wages, or from some other way of taking back with one hand what 
was given by the other. Nobody can have any hesitation in accepting 
the last of these suggestions. 

It is quite true that the first Reform Bill was a boon from the 
aristocracy to the people, that it was the middle classes that extended 
the franchise to the householders, that a Protestant Parliament gave 
Catholic Emancipation, and that Free Trade came from the leader 
of a party, if not from the party itself, which expected to lose heavily 
by its operation. But in all these cases there were demands from the 
country that could not be refused, there were threats of political 
tevolution, the prevalence of a dangerous social discontent, and the 
overwhelming pressure of hunger. In the present case not one of 
these has been forcing the hands of statesmen. On the contrary, 
this new principle in our legislation had never been discussed on 
popular platforms, much less demanded by popular clamour or public 
requirements. 

Turn now from legislation to administration, and contemplate for a 
moment what has been going on there. In certain of the Government 
departments the politician has impressed himself in a way which has 
already had important consequences upon industry. He has succeeded 
in grafting a Labour Department on the Board of Trade, a purely class 
institution, established at the behest of the Trades Unions, worked 
largely in co-operation with them, the mere setting up of which 
spread the belief that it would in all disputes take the side of the 
workmen, whether they were right or wrong. It is the politician who 
was mainly instrumental in having the Eight Hours’ Day introduced into 
certain of the Government factories, not because of any sound economic, 
or social, or ameliorative reasons—for there is nothing in Government 
employment requiring special measures in these directions—but mainly 
because it seemed a movement which would conciliate working-class 
voters. A month or two after the new system had been inaugurated, 
the Minister in charge of the Department announced in the House of 
Commons that the experiment had been a yreat success: that is to say, 
-before any practical man could have told whether it was to be for good 
or for evil, the Politician knew that it had succeeded. Since then no 
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further information has been given. No attempt has been made to 
show with precision or in detail what has been the result as to cost, or 
what effect it has had upon the social conditions of the workmen. The 
truth is, that the Politician’s purpose had been served when the Eight 
Hours’ Day was established, and he cared no more about it. In 
connexion with another branch of the same subject, he induced the 
House of Commons to pass a Resolution declaring it to be a 
condition of every Government contract that the person fulfilling it 
should pay the Trades Union rate of wages: thus elevating Trades 
Unionism into a standard for the regulation of the actions of Govern- 
ments, and investing it with something like State authority. The 
chief reason given for these changes is, that a Government ought to 
be what is called a “model employer”: with the idea that, whatever 
Governments do, private employers are bound to follow. This is a 
delusion which the Politician has fostered without thought, let us hope, 
of the injustice which may be done to private firms, and the injury 
which is certain to be inflicted on industry, if ordinary employers are 
in any way coerced into following the State model. A Government 
department may make its working day as short as it pleases, and the 
wages it pays as high as decency will permit. If it find itself losing 
money, it has only to dip its hands a little deeper into the public 
pocket. A private employer has not this resource, and the example 
offered can, therefore, be no guide, and may be, if unduly pressed, 
disastrous. It is certain to lead workmen, generally, to expect more 
and to strike for more than private employers can give them. 

As to this, we have a most striking object-lesson in the dispute 
now proceeding in the Engineering Trade. It is really the outcome 
of the agitation for an Eight Hours’ Day, promoted by State Socialists, 
yielded to by flexible politicians, and established in Government 
factories. The average State Socialist is, by himself, a poor, glib 
creature, perfectly harmless, and perfectly useless for all practical 
good or evil. It is only when he manages to overawe politicians 
and Governments, who sail under different colours, with the power 
he pretends to wield and the following he professes to command, 
that he becomes a danger. He was shrewd enough to see that his 
chief hope lay in the flabbiness of the ordinary Member of Parliament, 
and he has not been disappointed. The introduction of the Eight Hours’ 
Day into Government factories has been one of the chief arguments 
used by the Engineers in support of their contention: that a working 
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day of this length should be made general. The whole dispute, I repeat, 
the arguments by which it is supported from the side of the men, 
and the tone and temper of their advocacy, show that it is the 
practical application of ideas that have been diligently inculcated by 
the Socialistic leaders, who have captured certain of the Unions, and 
by the Politician who has been ready to fetch and carry for any one 
who offered him employment with “ prospects.” Employers have been 
compelled to make a stand, and they are doing so with some effect. 
But do not let us ignore the fact that they are fighting against 
Governments which ought to be impartial, as well as against workmen 
who have been misled: against politicians and statesmen and news- 
paper editors, numbers of whom have for long years now been playing 
battledore and shuttlecock with industry, and using it for party purposes 
of their own. 

The extraordinary thing is that the inducements to political dis- 
honesty are so slight, or seem so, compared to the sacrifice of principle 
and, one would think, self respect. In this country we are practically 
free from public corruption of the gross and sordid kind. We have not 
even the temptation presented by the American system of place and 
power for the victor and the victor’s friends. It is true that with the 
introduction of “ Fair-Wage” resolutions and the notion that Parliament 
can raise wages and shorten working hours, there has risen an element 
which verges closely on legalised bribery. But the system is still in its 
infancy. It is for no mean or squalid advantage of the ordinary sort 
that the Politician is lowering himself and his craft. And yet his 
reward is mainly a material reward. In any case, he seems to think 
it sufficient. “A Parliamentary career,” said the author of Zancred, 
“that old superstition of the eighteenth century, was important when 
there were no other sources of power and fame.” In the cyes of a 
large class who have no other hope of winning power or fame it is still 
a powerful attraction. It is not every one (in truth) who can excel in 
literature or art or science. None are too poor in intellectual resources 
to get a seat in the House of Commons, if they have money at command 
and readiness to accept the party shibboleths tempered by the whims 
and passions of the hour. A seat in Parliament confers social dis- 
tinction, a certain newspaper notoriety, opens up avenues of promotion 
to some, gives to others opportunities of business, lifts all to an altitude 
above the common herd. It provides occupation without direct 
personal responsibility, brings men into actual contact with the 
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movements of the day, and makes the least industrious feel that he 
is doing somcthing, with no drain on his mental resources and no 
sacrifice of a single luxury. There is a large class in our country with 
money and freedom from exhausting anxieties, to which and to whose 
wives and families all this is unadultered bliss. There is no position 
in the wide world which offers the same advantages to a man “built 
that way” with so few demands upon his intellect, or his accomplish- 
ments, or his heart. These are the prizes then for which the politician 
is selling his soul to the Devil as hard as he can. They form neither 
the laurel crown of simple honour nor the gross reward of the modern 
“dollar.” But they are real, and they are efficacious. Few men who 
have sat in the House of Commons are ever happy, should fate or 
fortune compel them to leave it. To suffer defeat at the poll is a 
chagrin, as well as the loss of a valued honour. Once in the heat of 
the electoral battle a man is tempted to promise many things which 
in cooler moments he regrets. “I am of that religion,” said the Emir 
Fakredeen, “which gives me a sceptre.” Nevertheless, when all allow- 
ances have been made and all explanations given, it is a melancholy 
and alarming fact that the Politician with us, as elsewhere, is on the 
downward course, and is likely so to continue unless there be such a 
public awakening as shall shame him into courses of consistency, of 
conviction, and of honour, It is idle and wrong to blame the con- 
stituencies. The heart is sound; but they need leaders. Some of 
that which was written by the anti-democratic prophets is coming true. 
But it is not the people who are not rising to their responsibilities ; 
it is the men who ought to guide instead of flattering them. 


JAMES ANNAND, 








NAI YIM, THE FISH-FIGHTER 


F all the fish fanciers in Bangkok Nai Yim is the most dis- 

() tinguished and successful. His breed of fighting fish fetches 

an enormous price in the market whenever the stress of poverty 

obliges him to sell ; but so great is the wrench of parting with any 

of his darlings, and so vital the importance of selling none that will 

not acquit himself valiantly that he only resorts to the market under the 
most pressing necessity. That is, when Mrs. Yim tells him to. 

It is nothing to Nai Yim that Royalty, in an honest determination 
to put down betting, pronounced against fish-fighting. Sport is dearer 
to his heart than Court favour, and, although fish-fighting has declined 
somewhat from its high estate as a fashionabie amusement, and the 
little club near the old tramway stables is no longer thronged with 
princes and nobles as of old, Nai Yim still trains his fish in the 
unregenerate way, and his little home in New Street (the Tanon Mai) 
is still the resort of the higher sporting circles. That hovse is like any 
other gentleman’s residence in Bangkok. Its sole inhabited storey, the 
upper, is floored with palm stems, thatched with leaves, and walled with 
reed work. The space between the supporting posts, which should 
have been the ground floor, lies open to the world. One end is piled 
with garden toois, firewood, and domestic litter ; the other, with neat 
rows of earthen pots of every shape and size. For in the breeding 
season no mother has the maternal instinct more fiercely developed than 
has Nai Yim for his motherless babes. 

The Plakad has no right to exist at all. By all the laws of evolution 
a creature that eats its young, and fights to the death with everything 
it meets, should have become extinct very early in the world’s history. 
The Plakdad is born with the lust of battle, and, if his blood be cold, his 
temper is hotter than anything that will be known this side the grave. 
He will tackle any creature that is not big enough to swallow him 
whole—the only treatment that seems to quench his fighting spirit— 
and he will fight till he has never a fin to wag. And all this eruptive 
fury is caged in the length and girth of a schoolboy’s pocket-knife ! 
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He is found in the fresh-water pools of Siam; but in a wild state he has 
allowed himself so to dissipate his energies that he generally agrees 
with his adversary, when a stubborn fight has convinced him of the 
advantages of peace. Life is too hurried in the pools, the competition 
for mosquitos too keen, to permit of concentration upon a single idea : 
it is in solitary reflection within the narrow limits of an earthenware pot 
that he realises his mission in life, and meditates the sole eternal theme 
of piscicide. Though diminutive from the human point of view, he has 
a very imposing appearance. His scales are red or deep blue, according 
to his species. His dorsal and ventral fins are enormously developed, 
the former being erect like a fore-and-aft sail, while the latter trails, like 
a centre-board keel, the whole length of his body. The expression of 
his countenance would be mild, if his lips could be got to hide the teeth 
which are at once his glory and his excuse: for such an array could 
never have been intended for the mere mastication of pulpy mosquitos 
—the creature’s daily food. 

In April Nai Yim’s cares begin. He has to fish out of the pond in 
the garden the young Plakad of both sexes, which promise best to rear 
a creditable family, and mate them in separate jars. The female Plakad 
has no virtues—has not even beauty. She is a sober-coloured, mean 
little fish, as. quarrelsome as her mate, without the redeeming quality of 
natural affection. When she has laid her eggs, she must be fished out 
of the jar in a bamboo spoon without an hour’s delay, for this young 
mother’s first act is to fill her stomach with her offspring. It is now 
that the domestic virtues of the father come into exercise. He is the 
most confirmed in the practice of the couvade of all the fathers in the 
animal kingdom. He knows too well the cannibal propensities of his 
consort ; and from the moment when her eggs are festooned to the 
waterweed in his jar, he mounts guard against the greed of their 
unnatural mother. Nor does his vigilance relax with her removal to 
the pond. Night and day he keeps sleepless watch over them, scarce 
leaving them for the mosquitos which Nai Yim drops into his jar, until 
the tiny fry break through their envelopes and swarm about him. It 
is then his turn to take passage in the bamboo spoon. 

The early days of the baby Plakdd are a severe tax upon Nai Yim. 
With a muslin net he scours the pools for the larvae of mosquitos to 
dole out among his swarming jars; for the little warriors must not 
be stinted if they are to do him credit in the jar of battle. And as they 
grow in girth and fin, from carraway to almond size, it needs a practised 
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eye to sift the future heroes from the ruck of bullies, and decide on 
which a costly education shall be lavished, to the end that he may 
uphold the honour of the Yim breed through another season. No 
Roman gladiator was more carefully trained for the arena. Pluck avails 
nothing unless the teeth be strong and sharp ; and it is, therefore, upon 
the teeth of his young fish that Nai Yim’s chief care is spent. Every 
few days a cloud of fine, sharp sand is discharged into the water, and the 
Plakad, which from infancy has acquired a habit of grinding his teeth, 
puts a fine edge upon his weapons automatically as he swims lazily 
about his jar. When he has reached his full fighting weight, his natural 
pugnacity and his self-confidence are fostered by a series of victories 
over a succession of immature Plakdd-fish with fight enough to goad 
him to fury, and not enough gristle in their fins to spoil his grinders. 
This part of his training costs the lives of ten or twelve youngsters : 
which might find some consolation for their sufferings if they knew that 
they were sacrificed for the honour of their breed. Then the health 
of the champion in training is the subject of most tender solicitude. 
An over-generous fare of mosquitos, without the exercise of capturing 
them, is apt to maké him bilious ; but at the earliest symptom of this 
disorder a brown finger, bedaubed with a potent laxative, is intruded 
into the jar. His nerves are by this time so tense that he would resent 
such an insult from a creature four times his size; and he dashes open- 
mouthed at the finger, and expels it valiantly from his domain. The 
medicine that clogs his jaws is the spoil of war, and he gulps it down 
as he would the fin or the eye of a personal enemy. 

At this stage the Plakdd of a noted breed has a high market value ; 
but Nai Yim knows better than to sell this creation of his, and so put 
into rival hands a champion dangerous as any of his own. The fruit of 
his patient industry is to be garnered in nobler fashion ; for Nai Kem 
has sent him a challenge, and the battle is to be fought a week hence in 
the little Proprietary Club near the old tramway stables. Nai Walab, 
the proprietor, himself a fancier of no mean repute, has set his house 
in order, and, that the attendance of sporting men may not depend 
upon a single encounter, has issued challenges on his own account. 
The club-house is a roof without walls, and in the earthen floor are 
planted four thick pedestals two feet high, each supporting a quadri- 
lateral glass jar, narrowing at the foot so as to allow no space for a 
beaten fish to sulk in. Nai Kem is the first to arrive. Clad in a clean 
cotton jacket and a new parnung, and carrying his fish in a little jar 
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enveloped in a cloth, he heads a body of supporters prepared to back 
his champion for all, or more than all, they are worth. But the number 
of Nai Yim’s following shows which breed is the favourite. Until this 
fight be decided, it is useless to start on the other pedestals: for, besides 
the two owners and a dozen of their followers, who squat around the 
jar with their noses glued to its transparent sides, there are four rows 
of bystanders betting recklessly. The stakes and the bets being duly 
recorded, and Nai Walab having made a mental calculation of his 
percentage as proprietor of the club, Nai Kem tilts his fish into the jar. 
With a flirt of his potent tail, he explores the larger limits of his 
new quarters, and then eyes the human faces through the glass with 
contemptuous unconcern. He is a portly little Green Fish, a thought 
too thick in the barrel for dexterous evolution, but armed with an array 
of teeth that would put a bull-terrier to shame. The flop of Nai Yim’s 
fish is very disturbing to his nerves, and for a moment the two fly 
about the bowl concealed from each other by a cloud of bubbles. If 
fish had the sense of hearing more keenly developed, they would be 
still more perturbed by the shouts of their backers, inciting them to the 
fray. Nai Yim’s warrior is dressed in Red: a lean, wiry little fish with 
a mighty spread of fin upon his back and a vast undulating keel along 
his belly. The water clears, and the gladiaturs are suddenly tooth to 
tooth in the middle. Their whole demeanour changes in a flash, and they 
sheer off, puffing out their gills, and erecting every fin-bone with wrath. 
Then the Red Fish shocts up alongside his big antagonist, and asks him 
what the devil he means. The Green Fish is grossly affronted, but will 
have no vulgar quarrel with an ill-bred bully in a public place. But he 
cannot shake the ruffian off; and, as they circle the bowl side by side, 
the Red Fish jostles his left fin, and throws him out of his stroke. It is 
a terrible provocation, but his dignity will not permit him to resent it ; 
and he simply quickens his pace. The Red Fish has the inside of the 
turn, and quickens too, till he leads by half a head. This big Green 
coward, he thinks, shall be made to fight; so he deliberately fouls 
him, and drives him against the wall of the bowl. “Ten tikals on 
the Red Fish!” shriek Nai Yim’s supporters. But the fat fellow is 
roused at last, and makes a side snap at his enemy’s eye, and another 
at his open gill, fixing his teeth in the edge of the gill-shield. There 
is a struggle; and, as the Red Fish shakes himself free, two silver scales 
settle gently to the bottom. They are at it now hammer and tongs, 
flying round the bowl fin to fin, and snapping fiercely at each other's 
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eyes. Then the Red Fish drops an inch behind, and makes a grab at 
his opponent’s fin. His teeth are deep in the fleshy joint, and the Green 
Fish spins round and round and round without dislodging them. His 
struggles grow weaker, and gradually the two sink lower in the bowl. 
The excitement in the gallery is deafening, and Nai Kem’s supporters 
grin foolishly, and shout empty encouragement to their champion. 
Gradually the shouts die down, for the combatants are sulking at the 
bottom, and may remain there for half an hour. But the Red Fish 
cannot keep his grip for ever, and a sudden wrench of the fin tears it 
free. Nor, with his tired jaws, can he lay hold again, for the Green 
Fish turns suddenly, and comes at him open-jowled. They lock with 
a fury that shakes them stem to stern; and now the weight of the 
Green Fish begins to tell. He forces his antagonist helplessly against 
the glass, and, loosing him, digs his teeth into a dorsal fin. It is now 
Nai Kem’s turn to cheer ; for, twist and wriggle as he will, the little 
Red-Coat cannot wrench himself free. Then the fin tears ; and, whole in 
valour if tattered in body, the Red Fish renews the attack. The sail he 
carried so proudly aloft when he went into action is a wreck, and its 
torn shreds drape his battered sides, and impede the working of his 
fins. But, like a game little privateer engaged by a big frigate, he 
asks no quarter, and only fights the more fiercely for his injuries. He 
has found out that the Green Fish is slow in turning ; he remembers 
how dear such unwieldiness cost one of his dummy antagonists 
in the training jar. Open-mouthed, he hurls himself at his enemy’s 
great broadside, and his chisel teeth snap to on a mouthful of scales 
behind the fin. In vain the Green Fish strives to turn, and bring his 
jaws to bear. He has drifted against the glass, helpless, and his enemy 
rams him again. A shower of scales goes settling to the bottom, and 
the wounds show white in his green ribs. He trics the surface, and the 
calm water is lashed into a tempest of ripples. In despair he plunges 
down to the narrow bottom, hoping perhaps to find some hole to shelter 
in till his hurts are healed. It was a fatal decision, and he knows it too 
late. Slantwise, like a lance, the Red Fish shoots down upon him, and 
holds him in the narrow foot of the jar. No rabbit driven by a ferret 
into the blind end of his burrow was ever so much at the mercy of his 
tormentor. The green tail is the first to suffer. It is all too tempting 
a tooth-hold in its wavy undulating curves. Its feathery, transparent 
edge is torn to ribbons, and then the Red Fish attacks the dorsal fin. 
With every furious backward tug the fabric gives ; but still the poor fool 
clings to the bottom, rather than face the terrors above. Nai Yim and 
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his backers have shouted their voices away. The betting is ten tikals 
to one and no takers; and Nai Kem is softly aspersing the reputation 
of the Green Fish’s female ancestors to the third generation : his fingers 
itching the while to drag his‘ recreant champion into the open water, if 
only the rules allowed it. 

But who shall passively allow himself to be dissected “by ragged 
teeth ? Naked of scales from quarter to rudder, the tortured Green makes 
a blind rush upward, and, as his tormentor makes a grab at his pectoral 
fin, he turns and grapples. It is a struggle of despair, and in the 
tempestuous broil the spectators cannot for a few minutes see which 
has the upper hand. Even Nai Kem takes heart to shout a war-cry: 
unaccompanied, however, by a bet. The combatants, fast locked, seem 
to be spinning in an aimless circle. Will they never break away? So’ 
terrific is the struggle that shouts die down to stifled ejaculations: the 
gallery catches its breath, and then a great shout of victory rends the 
summer’ air. For the straining bodies have risen to the surface ; and a 
fountain of spray from the thrashing tails has splashed the first line of 
eager faces; when, with one supreme wrench, the Red Fish straightens 
himself like a bent spring, tears himself free, and lays a halting, zigzag 
course to the bottom of the bowl. In his teeth he carries much that 
does not belong to him ;- but he has had enough, and, if his enemy 
could even now flap a fin, and right himself in the water just for appear- 
ances, he might save his reputation and his owner’s money. But he is 
past caring for fame. There he lies, careened over on his side with one 
torn fin-stump clear of the water, and a ragged tail drooping idly 
towards the bottom. He has fought his last fight, and he wants death 
to take him quietly. 

Tenderly Nai Yim lifts his game little champion with the bamboo 
spoon. He, too, has fought his last fight ; but there are still seasons of 
honourable retirement and family life before him. His rigging hangs 
about him in a wreck that would excite derision but for the glory of it, 
and his teeth are blunted beyond repair. And, even so, his great heart 
is not daunted ; for he bites savagely at Nai Yim’s finger, as that proud 
sportsman restores him to his travelling jar, and takes him home to 
be the father of generations of warriors to come. 

Ve Victis! The poor, battered corpse of the Green Fish is dis- 
honoured in his most honourable death. Nai Kem, smothering an 
execration as he unties the amount of his lost wager from the corner of 
his parnung, slings him to the dogs, still feebly waving a fin-stump. 

BASIL. THOMSON. 
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IMPERIALISM 


IIl 


VEN at its lowest ebb Imperialism never wanted advocates. 
With Dismemberment rife in official circles, and the Classes 
given over to fetish worship, there yet remained “ seven thousand, 

all the knees, which had not bent to Baal.” To them England owes 
hardly less than to her intrepid Colonial sons; for it is yet more 
difficult to hold an Empire together than to build it up, and it was on 
these, supported by the loyalty of the Britains oversea, that the brunt 
of the battle fell. For years they laboured, as it seemed in vain: the 
sound of their voice was drowned by the clamour of contending factions 
and the triumphing sectaries of Free Trade. But they were not dis- 
heartened. Those same qualities, which were widening the frontiers of 
the Empire on three Continents, they employed in the humbler task of 
keeping alive the Imperial spirit in these Realms. With a patient 
courage, almost heroic, they struggled against stupidity, ignorance, 
error, and treason. Fora quarter of a century they preached to deaf 
ears. They had to bear the scorn of their enemies, and the pity of 
their friends. Their Colonial brethren were cheered by success, and 
stimulated by the atmosphere, electrical with possibilities of new and 
vigorous communities: they were sustained by. the strength of their 
own conviction only. Such men are the glory of England, and, 
happily for her, she has always been able to command their services at 
critical periods in her history—the secret, perhaps, of her moral pre- 
eminence. The story of Sodom, as told in the Bible, may be a myth, 
but the main facts are as old as civilisation itself. And so the 
national conscience has never been so dead in England that it has 
not been awakened in time to avert national retribution. « 

Like most great movements in their infancy, Imperialism knew no 
class, party, or creed. In its ranks were to be found representatives of 
every social order and every shade of opinion—all animated by the same 
disinterested motive, and all conscious that they were devoting their 
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best energies to an unpopular cause. But it was not for the present 
they worked, but for the future: a distinction they share with the 
greatest statesmen on the roll of fame. It takes a rare combination of 
qualities to sow seed that remote posterity may reap, and no political 
or religious movement has ever been originated without it. But if, as in 
the Empire at large, the strength of Imperialism lay in the rank and 
file, its power of generating sympathy in the hearts of the great mass of 
the people was to be found in its leaders. First, among those who are 
no longer with us, was Carlyle, its earliest and greatest prophet ; was 
Tennyson, who sang of it in stately measures, recalling England to 
forgotten duty, and rebuking the craven-spirited children of Mammon by 
his own exalted patriotism ; was Beaconsfield, its inspiration and creative 
genius up to the present hour; was Forster, the founder of the Federation 
League ; were Lord Carnarvon, the seventh Duke of Manchester, Judge 
Haliburton, and Mr. Edward Jenkins. Of living statesmen Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery are by far the most distinguished: two 
loyal adherents, whose length of service and whose intellectual weight 
mark them out from the train of renegades and time-servers, who would 
fain push them aside. For every politician is an Imperialist now, cr 
says he is, and with fervour most intense when the cant of Little 
Englandism has hardly died away on his lips. The growth of Anglo- 
Saxon unity has given us many surprises, but none so ironical as the 
evolution of the Radical, professing “the eternal principles of Liberalism, ” 
into the full-blown Imperialist. As a political force Democracy may be 
sadly defective, but there can be no doubt that it has thoroughly 
mastered the secret of bending its so-called chiefs to its will. In the 
pursuit of a noble object, as in the case of Imperialism, this is well. 
But it reflects little credit on either party in the State that Lord Gecrge 
Hamilton, alone of the statesmen sitting on the Government and 
Opposition benches, should have been identified with Imperialism in the 
early Seventies. About the same time it enlisted the services of Mr. 
Froude, Sir John Seeley, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir John Colomb,. 
the Earl of Harrowby, then Viscount Sandon, and Lord, then Mr., 
Brassey. Of its progress since ’84 there is no need to speak. The 
movement, which in ’69 was so feeble that its only leaders, capable of | 
initiative, were three unknown Colonials, now attracts to its ranks the 
very flower of the intellect, wealth, and aristocracy of the country. 
Such is the difference between popularity and unpopularity. But, with 


this enormous access of influence, Imperialism is less familiar with men 
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of genius than it was in its struggling infancy. Its chief recruit of late 
years is Mr. Rudyard Kipling: who has done more to make the Empire 
a living reality to Englishmen than any one since the death of Lord 
KReaconsfield. Through the magic medium of song and story he has 
dispelled the old insular idea, that it is merely a part of that mysterious 
region known as abroad, “into which our friends sometimes disappear 
and from which sometimes they return”; or a kind of territorial machine 
for receiving British goods, and supplying the factories of the United 
Kingdom with cheap raw material, and its population with cheap food : 
that in fact it is built in and up with scattered communities of English 
men and women set to the work of building up other and vaster Britains, 
or of ruling the teeming millions of India and tropical Africa. Moreover, 
he has brought home to the dullest mind how it was won, and how it is 
maintained. In his hands it is a lyre by means of which he reveals those 
deep and sounding harmonies that, until his advent, were almost 
unknown. With its multiform life spread out before him like a book, he 
scorns the material Briton’s conception of the Empire ; and, taking a 
point of view equally extreme, sees in it only men—Englishmen, who 
worthily carry on the splendid traditions of England’s Imperial past. 
With humorous irony he contrasts them with certain of their brethren 
at home, who, suffering from the dry-rot of peace and plenty, and 
mistaking it for a noble growth of civilisation, regard them as an inferior 
order of being, which must be kept rigorously in check. He discovers 
for us their lust of life, their abounding optimism, their faith in the 
Empire of which they are the central pillar, their courage and devotion 
to duty, their grip of first principles, their good-natured contempt for the 
insoluble problems and portentous nothings, which agitate the minds of 
men, who live at ease in a progressive society, remote from danger and 
the realities of frontier and continental existence. The Dominion that 
Englishmen realise so imperfectly is sustained not only by the Navy 
and the superlative wisdom of the armchair critic at home, but by the 
brain and muscle, the energy and endurance of the race. It has been 
bought with the lives of millions of England’s bravest sons ; its soil has 
been fertilised with blood and tears—its onward march impeded by war, 
famine, pestilence, and religious discord. This is its tragic side, to 
which this Poet has done no less justice than to its glory. Those 
superior persons, big enough to embrace the world, but not big enough 
to embrace the British Empire, who profess astonishment that, when 
the national exultation incident to the Jubilee was still high, he of all 
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men should have struck a religious note, which echoed in the hearts 
of Englishmen all over the globe! They forget that deep religious 
feeling is not always strongest in the man of peace: it has been 
inseparable from the English character from the very beginning. The 
spirit of the aged Ealdorman, who was ready to welcome Christianity in 
the hope that it might shed light on the mystery of man’s life: likened 
by him to a bird which, driven into the hall by a winter’s storm, rests 
for a moment by the fire and then disappears into the darkness whence 
it came: is the spirit that animates the earnest Englishman of to-day. 
But this is not admitted by Liberals and Radicals, who maintain that it 
is theirs alone, denying it to Colonials, and Imperialists generally, with 
vituperation : perhaps because they have yet to learn the art of making it 
subservient to party interests or to a narrow political creed. It has still 
to be proved, however, that the Infinite is nearer Fleet Street and the 
Strand than to the lonely settlement in the wilderness, or more likely 
to speak through the man who lives in the lap of civilisation than 
through the man who, in the service of his Sovereign, is familiar with 
hardship, danger, and the shadow of death in the immensity of Further 
Britain. 

That lassitude should have taken possession of the English people, 
at the close of its titanic struggle with the world, was to be expected. 
But at most it lasted only twenty years, when England entered on a 
career of industrial and territorial expansion without a parallel in 
history. The result of it is the British Empire ; which received living 
expression for the first time last June. Perhaps it is natural that men, 
who have only just begun to realise it as a stupendous fact, should dwell 
more on its grandeur and power and might than on its political 
weakness. But the mistake is none the less grave for that. It is 
very fine no doubt to. so far surpass all the great Empires of the 
past as to leave little or no basis for comparison ; but when the only 
particular, in which the British Empire plays second, lies at the very 
root of its existence, the area for self-congratulation is considerably 
narrowed. The expansion of Egypt, Assyria, Carthage, Rome, Spain, 
Holland, followed certain fixed principles, which might vary with time 
and circumstance, but were always fundamentally the same. England 
alone has waxed great and glorious with none: she has developed from 
an island kingdom into a world-wide Dominion, as it were unknown to 
herself, consciousness being awakened in her only by a pageant intended 
to honour the reigning Sovereign. This absence of design in building 
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up the Empire more than accounts for the extraordinary’ anomalies, 
which serve it in the stead of political unity. It is a giant body, whose 
limbs are connected with it so loosely as to render it almost helpless ; 
or, to use an illustration, which has never been bettered, it is a barrel 
without hoops. The barrel has been made by the English people, and 
is of such noble proportions as to be the envy and admiration of the 
world ; the hoops, which it was the duty of the Home Government to 
provide, are still wanting. With curious perversity English Ministers 
conceived it lay with them to hinder the building of the barrel, which in 
consequence has several ugly flaws. For these sins of omission and 
commission the British Empire is, politically, at a standstill to-day. 
“When self-government was conceded, it ought to have been con- 
ceded as part of a great policy of Imperial consolidation. It ought 
to have been accompanied by an Imperial Tariff ....and by a 
military code, which should have precisely defined the means and 
responsibilities by which the Colonies should have been defended, and 
by which, if necessary, this country should call for aid from the Colonies 
themselves. It ought, further, to have been accompanied by the 
institution of some representative council in the metropolis, which 
would have brought the Colonies into constant and continuous relations 
with the Home Government.” In other words, Mr. Disraeli saw clearly 
that an opportunity for putting the hoops round the barrel had been 
lost for ever, and that the barrel itself would have been broken in pieces 
but for the sturdy resistance of its builders. Through her blind and 
infatuated rulers England would have thrown away her birthright for 
a mess of pottage. 

But if the men in power failed to split up the Empire into several 
independent nations, it threw back Imperial unity at least a genera- 
tion. Instead of being gained by easy stages in the natural course 
of things, it will have to be won by slow steps and stormy conflicts of 
opinion, with the chance that our enemies may close in on us before we 
are in a position to act on the defensive as an organic whole. That 
the task is colossal no thinking man anywhere in these broad Realms of 
ours will deny ; but that it is beyond the combined resources of English 
and Colonial statesmen no one with a living faith in the British Empire 
will readily admit. The political genius, which has never yet failed the 
English people, will not fail them now. The real difficulties present 
themselves on this side the water, and they are immense. English 
Ministers are confronted not only with the problems of the hour, but 
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with the problems which have been gathering for sixty years. When 
they look round, and see agriculture, the only sound basis of a nation’s 
prosperity, crushed and hopeless under the yoke of foreign competition, 
trade depressed, Ireland disaffected, labour in a chronic state of 
rebellion, army organisation faulty, and the Empire still “a geographical 
expression ” so far as political unity is concerned—all which were vexed 
questions in an acute stage thirty years ago—they may well feel their 
hearts sink within them. Nor is this all. As though the burden 
of our national troubles were not already heavy enough to bear, 
Ministers have added to it by their own weakness and slavish deference 
to the demands of a majority. In South Africa, Egypt, the near East, 
they sowed seed of whose evil fruits there is no end. That the present 
Government should be reaping of them largely is supposed to be its 
misfortune. In one sense no doubt it is; but in another it is nothing 
less than political retribution, which, as it too seldom does in the official 
world, has fallen on the right men. Leading members of the Cabinet 
were leading members of the inglorious Administration of ’80-85, which 
gave us Majuba Hill and.the Conventions of London and Pretoria ; 
other leading members were colleagues of Lord Beaconsfield, and, 
unnerved by the disasters of the Crimean War, so hampered his action 
in ’76 that he lost a golder chance of settling the Eastern Question for 
a century, and in a manner favourable to England. It will never occur 
again, and meanwhile Europe is kept in a fever of unrest, and the 
Federation of All the Britains forced to wait. 

With curious egotism, Englishmen have got into the habit of taking 
it for granted that their view of a question is Imperial ; the Colonial 
view provincial. If it were not irritating it would be amusing; for 
Colonials, putting no great strain on their memory, can recall a time 
when the exact contrary was so much the truth that it was a common- 
place. They are the same men they were then ; it is Englishmen who 
have changed, and the Imperial spirit having been born again in them, 
they assume that the Imperial qualities it develops became theirs at the 
same moment. But Nature knows none of those short cuts to greatness. 
England cannot take up the Imperialism of sixty years since as if it 
had not been forgotten in the meantime. In the first place, the 
Imperialism of to-day differs from the Imperialism of our forefathers, 
inasmuch as it must tend towards the consolidation of the Empire, 
whereas theirs largely created the forces which built it up; in the 
second place, Imperialism, like all national movements, is of slow 
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growth, and a generation has grown up trained in the school of Little 
Englandism. Why, then, the Imperial perspective of this country 
should be truer than it is in Colonies, whose loyalty to the Empire 
has never wavered, is not quite clear. An historic past will not alone 
give it, for though an historic past, like an ancient title, is strictly 
entailed, the ability and moral force necessary to worthily carry on its 
traditions must be developed by each succeeding generation on its own 
account. Should it fail, the glory of its inheritance only serves to light 
up the shadows of the present and to act as a living rebuke to disgrace 
With the revival of Imperialism the people of England will, no doubt, 
prove that the spirit of the men who supported Chatham and Pitt has 
fallen on them; but that is for the future to decide. A superior tone 
towards the Colonies will be out of place for twenty years yet. 

But admitting that the Mother Country’s Imperial perspective is 
more accurate than the Colonial, the value of it may be questioned 
when it does almost nothing in determining her policy. The Australias, 
Canada, and the Cape may not be able to grasp the full significance of 
a local question, but their action always bears some proportion to their 
light : whereas the course of Imperial Ministers is so uncertain as to 
give the impression that they, unwillingly, sacrifice their reputation 
for statesmanship to British commercial interests. In other words, in 
the opinion of the average Englishman England is the Empire; the 
Colonies are a fringe of “plantations” at the other end of her trade lines. 
Yet it was she that originated the theory of Imperial dissolution; in them 
it was rejected with indignation. It was not she who showed the true 
Imperial spirit by accepting the Treaty of Washington—it was Canada. 
In New Guinea, the New Hebrides, and Samoa her weakness of purpose 
planted France and Germany at the very gates of Australia; at her 
surrender of the Transvaal, her abandonment of the Soudan, her 
scuttle from Afghanistan the whole Empire thrilled with shame. The 
extremity of Gordon aroused a passion of sympathy in every English 
Colony without exception. In spite of the eloquent appeals of 
individuals, the Liberal Party, which made him its scapegoat, as a 
whole remained cold. It was offended that he could not follow in 
the footsteps of his Master, and still the storm of warring factions 
in the Soudan with a few Liberal catchwords. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
saw no reason for the despatch of an expedition to the Soudan: he 
would rather vote “£300,000 to enable the Mahdi to put down General 
Gordon.” The public opinion, so dead as to tolerate the utterance of 
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such a monstrous view, was, it need hardly be said, incapable . of: 
putting a stop to the political pantomime, which ended in the bloody. 
streets of Khartoum. The members of Colonial Legislatures are not. 
as a rule so dignified or so restrained as the members of the House of 
Commons; but Colonial Hansards may be searched in vain for a speech 

so entirely lacking in patriotism and political perspective as Sir Wilfrid 

Lawson’s of August, 84. Not that an intense form of provincialism is 

unknown in the Colonies ; but it is kept within the bounds of decency 

by the Imperial spirit of the people at large. Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 

Courtney, Mr. W. S. Caine, Sir William Wedderburn would not dare to 

speak in the Australias or in Canada as they speak at Westminster. A 

notable instance of the living character of Colonial Imperialism was 

given some years ago during the visit of the Brothers Redmond on 

behalf of the Home Rule cause. At public meetings in England these 

gentlemen sat on the same platform with the leading statesmen of the 

day ; in Melbourne, Sir John O’Shanassy, Ex-Premier of Victoria, though 

an Irishman and a Roman Catholic, declined to give them any public 

encouragement, and, after.a few stormy meetings, they were obliged to 

tone down the rancour of their lectures, which had not been found too 

strong for English audiences, or go home empty-handed. Only a few 

months ago Mr. Ben Tillet, who presumed to forget the existence of 
the Queen, was reminded of it in a way he is not likely soon to forget. 

Curious that a “labour leader ” should know so little of his own class as 

to blunder where a peer of the realm would have scored a triumphant 

success ! 

Nor can it be said that English Imperialism showed to advantage in 
the South African or Venezuelan crisis of ’96. The hysterical burst of 
admiration, which greeted Mr. Chamberlain’s so-called vigorous action 
in denouncing Dr. Jameson’s intervention in the affairs.of the Transvaal, 
was out of all proportion to its political value. It was not the kind 
of statesmanship which would go far in making the reputation of 
an Englishman on the frontiers of the Empire, but it seems to 
have been quite enough to make the reputation of a Colonial 
Secretary. The fact is, initiative has been so rare in Downing Street 
since the death of Lord Beaconsfield that, at the very sign of. it,- 
the nation completely lost its head, and for two months dreamed of 
Chatham and Pitt. It has since been cruelly undeceived ; nevertheless,’ 
the glamour of Colonial Office promptitude has not yet faded from its 
mind. But it may be doubted whether the public relief at Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s action was due so much to an Imperial sense of respon- 
sibility with regard to the Uitlanders as to a conviction that the chances 
of war were thereby minimised, and England, not the Empire, placed in 
the best possible light towards the Governments of Europe. Later on 
all Imperial perspective was lost. South Africa, for the second time in 
twenty years, became a counter in the game of party politics, and no 
interests save those of Her Majesty’s Government and Opposition had a 
chance of being remembered. The South Africa Committee, which for 
farcical ineptitude resembled nothing so much as a women’s debating 
society, was appointed in spite of all Colonial obligations in order to 
satisfy the scruples of the English Nonconformist Conscience. Naturally 
it failed ; but it succeeded only too well in fanning the flame of race 
animosities in South Africa. There is, however, a National Conscience, 
which differs from the Nonconformist variety by its inflexibility ; and 
if the senility of the South Africa Committee aroused it to the danger 
of allowing the idea of British Confederation to drift and go down, that 
Committee would not have been in vain. 

While the dignity of the Press in discussing President Cleveland’s 
insolent message to Congress of December, ’95, and the absence of all 
national excitement at the ominous opening of ’96, were worthy the 
nation’s best traditions, the attitude of a large section of the English 
people towards the Venezuelan Question as a whole was almost 
ridiculously sentimental. The only sound basis for international 
relations is self-respect, without which diplomacy is apt to lose itself in 
a maze of contradictions, ending in a weak surrender of its position. 
The three stock arguments of the party opposed to a firm stand against 
Yankee bluster were the friendliness of the people of the United States, 
their strong blood-ties with ourselves, and the abominable wickedness 
of war in general, All three are fallacies. Americans always have 
been, and are, England’s most bitter and persistent enemies. That 
they are our “kith and kin” is true enough no doubt; but when they 
are in danger of being swamped in a sea of Celtic, Sclavonic, and 
Teutonic immigration, the relationship must surely be a cousinry in 
the forty-second degree. If war be an unmixed evil, as enthusiasts tell 
us, how is it that, in the individual, it engenders courage, honour, 
self-control, devotion to duty, patriotism, and self-sacrifice? For forty 
years the people of England have practically enjoyed the blessings of 
peace. Can the modern apostle say that its long reign has encouraged 
the growth of truth, loftiness of spirit, generosity, unselfishness 
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simplicity, or honesty? Peace is a pool which, without war at intervals, 
becomes stagnant. But the men who talk and act on this assumption 
are denounced by their lotus-eating brethren as barbarians. If to be 
civilised we must forget the dignity of our manhood, beg with tears in 
our eyes for friendship withheld, betray the trust of our fathers, and 
give up a share of our children’s inheritance at the bidding of a stranger, 
and, in short, play the part of a craven instead of an honest man, then 
barbarians let us be. For, assuredly, we shall be good citizens. 

The Venezuelan Question, we are told, was “trumpery”: an adjective 
which has done service in describing two out of every three Colonial 
grievances for a generation. But, except in its early stages, was it so ? 
A matter which involves the honour of England cannot but be of the 
first importance, and we owe to the United States that the Venezuelan 
dispute was of this order. American interference gave it international 
and Imperial significance. Prosperity has made England forget many . 
political lessons, but none so completely as the most elementary of all:— 
the nation that will not defend its rights is on the high road to lose them. 
In contrast with the sentimentality of England was the common-sense 
view of Canada. Though she knew that, in the event of war, the brunt 
of the burden would fall on her, she was in favour of a firm refusal to 
the extravagant demands of the Government at Washington, and was 
bitterly disappointed at Lord Salisbury’s later attitude, both on the 
poundary question and on the Monroe Doctrine. Yet it might be safely 
supposed that the overseas English know at least as much of the 
Americans as the English this side, and are not more given to seeking 
a quarrel. . 

There is a curious irony in the fact that Imperialism owes more to 
Germany than to any other outside influence. In ’84 England was 
made to realise the value of the Colonies by the restless energy of 
Bismarck ; in ’96 she was made to realise the necessity for unity by the 
Kaiser’s telegram to President Kruger, an affront which stirred the 
patriotic spirit of the nation as it has not been stirred since the Indian 
Mutiny. England is not Carthage ; the Kaiser is not Cato ; Germany 
is not Rome. 

But though Imperialism has become a popular movement, it cannot 
be said that English statesmen are doing yeomen service in the cause. 
Nearly three decades have passed away since the seed was sown, and 
still there is very little sign of fruit. Up to the end of last year only 
two steps had been taken towards English unity--the conference 
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of *87, called by Lord Salisbury, and the admittance of Colonial 
Judges to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which we owe 
to Lord Rosebery. To these may be added the foundation of the 
Imperial Federation League by Mr. Forster. The Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition, the finest object lesson on the grandeur and extent of the 
Empire given to Englishmen, until the Jubilee Procession eclipsed it; 
was due to the initiative of the Prince of Wales rather than to the 
energy of the Government, and the same may be said of the Imperial 
Institute. Ministers seem to think that whe., on State occasions, they 
deliver impassioned speeches on the glory and advantages of British 
Confederation, the work of bringing it about may be quietly left to 
chance or Colonial pressure. They may remember that it is the business 
of statesmanship to create it, but they rarely allow the memory to 
trouble them. Of all subjects vital to the nation Imperialism is wrapped 
in the thickest haze of misunderstanding ; yet they seldom or never 
make any attempt to lift it, and evidences are not wanting of their 
capacity for thickening it. At Wolverhampton, in June, ’87, Lord 
Randolph Churchill described King George’s Sound as “one of the most 
important waterways in the world; it is on the road to Australia, and 
the British and Indian commerce that passes through King George’s 
Sound to Australia is valued at £120,000,000 a year.” These extra- 
ordinary statements prove nothing except the danger of a little knowledge. 
School Board children sometimes make use of their ill-digested informa- 
tion with ludicrous effect ; but they have serious rivals in Members of 
Parliament who venture on details in a Colonial or an Indian debate. A 
collection of their mistakes would be even more interesting than the gems 
of examination humour collected by industrious inspectors; but, happily 
for the fame of more than one public man, Hansard and the forgotten 
files of the daily newspaper never give up their secrets. But it is 
quite possible for a statesman unable to define a sound, and so hazy as 
to the position of a particular one as to confuse it either with the 
Indian Ocean or the Strait of Babel-man-deb, to conceive and carry out 
successfully a wide and far-reaching policy. This is out of the question 
when a Minister enormously over-estimates the powers of his own office, 
which is what Mr. Chamberlain has done ever since he became Colonial 
Secretary. He appears to be possessed by the Average Briton’s idea 
that the Empire belongs, not to the English people as a whole but, to 
the people of England. Just so believed the men who lost us the 
American Colonies, But while they saw the nation’s sovereignty in the 
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person of the king, their descendants see it in the Colonial Secretary. 
Beside this conception of English citizenship, narrower than ever our 
fathers knew, marches the noblest ever born, of Colonial or Imperial 
expansion. Which is to dominate the political thought of the future? 
The one that is bound to lead to the loss of the Australias, Canada, 
and South Africa? or the other, whose end and aim is the consolidation 
of the Empire as it is? Mr. Chamberlain is influenced by both: 
unconsciously by the first in his actions and impromptu speeches, 
consciously by the second in his carefully studied speeches, delivered on 
great occasions. That is to say, he is an Imperialist by choice—not from 
an overmastering conviction; and training, associations, and temperament 
combine to deny him free play. Therefore when he does voice the 
highest aspirations of the nation, he always leaves something to be 
desired. In politics, as in religion, the only motive power which carries 
the multitude with it is that which comes from within. 

Early in’96 Mr. Chamberlain clearly indicated his conception of 
the functions of the Colonial Office by speaking of one of Her 
Majesty’s civil servants’as “my officer.” Evidently he believes that 
as Colonial Secretary he is the repository of the sovereign power of 
the people of England, and therefore the ruler of the Empire. Now» 
while it is perfectly true that the most brilliant legal wit of the century 
has failed to define the existing relations between the Mother Country 
and her Colonial Daughters, an interpretation of this kind will not hold 
for a moment. Not only does it take no account of the Queen, the 
Prime Minister, and the Premiers of the self-governing Colonies :—it 
makes Downing Street the centre of the political life of the Empire, 
which is false alike to fact and to experience. Again, in July Mr. 
Chamberlain said that he was “ answerable for the peace and harmony 
of South Africa.” Undoubtedly this is the logical sequence of the 
position he has taken up; but if it were correct, it would give rise to 
some pretty awkward questions. Why, for instance, was nothing done 
to heal the festering sore in Johannesburg until it broke in the Jameson 
Raid? Why was the responsibility of the Basuto War of ’80-83 laid 
at the door of the Cape Ministry? And why was the second rising 
of Riel put down by Canada without consulting the Colonial Office 
at all? More remarkable still was the action of an authority responsible 
“for the peace and harmony of South Africa”: when, through Lord 
Kimberley, in ’81, it encouraged rebels in arms against their Sovereign 
to hold out for better terms from the Government at the Cape. If the 
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Law Officers of the Crown give up the task of defining the functions 
of the Colonial Office as hopeless, that task is clearly beyond the power 
of a Colonial Secretary, however able he may wish to seem. 

“We have got to govern South Africa,” went on Mr. Chamberlain ; 
and yet there are people who tell us that the “narrower day ” has gone 
for ever! What this delusion has cost the British taxpayer and the 
Empire is incalculable. Modern British history bears witness to it on 
every page. But the Colonial Office knows no change: it is the same 
in the Nineties that it was in the Thirties and Forties. It has learned 
nothing from the secession of the American Colonies, the Rebellion in 
Canada, the Maori Wars, the Kaffir Wars, and the Transvaal troubles 
first and last. The flood of light thrown on Imperial affairs by 
means of the steamship and telegraph wire has left it dark ; and the 
completeness of Colonial self-government it has yet to realise. It is the 
ghost of a bureaucracy : the body of whose power has been transferred 
to the Colonies it once, in all sincerity, did its best to rule. The man 
who governed English South Africa up to the time of the Raid was 
Mr. Rhodes, and it is his spirit which governs it still; the man who 
governs the Dominion is Sir Wilfrid Laurier; the men who rule the 
Australias, New Zealand, and Newfoundland are the Premiers, who 
were the nation’s guests at the Jubilee. Foreign affairs are in the 
hands of the Prime Minister, who is, therefore, in Colonial eyes the 
most important figure in an English Cabinet. More potent than 
any other influence which makes for Imperial unity is the personality 
of the Queen. It will thus be seen that in Imperial organisation the 
Colonial Office plays a relatively insignificant part. But of all Her 
Majesty’s Ministers the Colonial Secretary is placed in the most delicate 
and difficult position. His duties are loosely defined; he is not in 
touch with the Colonies, to which he is a stranger; and the department 
of which he is the head is regarded everywhere in the Empire out 
of England with coldness and suspicion. But there is not the slightest 
doubt that a statesman with tact, patience, sympathy, and a fair capacity 
for keeping in the background, might, as Colonial Secretary, serve the 
cause of Imperial unity with signal distinction ; while for the statesman 
who attempts to “govern” the Empire there is no hope whatever. 
Lord Knutsford has proved the truth of the one contention; Earl 
Grey and Lord Carnarvon of the other. 

In the attitude of the great body of Englishmen towards the 
Colonial Office lies the broad difference between English and Colonial 
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Imperialism. - In Further Britain the movement is strong enough to 
stand alone: here it is identified with Mr. Chamberlain. Can any 
good come out of Nazareth? asked the Jew; can any good come out 
of the Colonial Office ? asks the Colonial. Since it came into existence 
he has tried to make the English people understand that to him it is 
a foreign institution ; and he has utterly failed. It gives satisfaction to 
the average Briton, whose knowledge of it is confined to the name ; and 
if the Empire sees it in a different light, then so much the worse for 
the Empire—that seems to be the argument in force at Whitehall, the 
Imperialism of noble Lords and loyal Commons notwithstanding. Of 
late years the Colonial has ceased to preach the reform of his old enemy, 
probably from a sense of hopelessness. But he can stand aloof from it, 
and he does. He knows very well that the Colonial Office is a misnomer, 
and a misnomer of the most misleading kind. It should be called the 
English Office for the Colonies, and the Colonial Secretary the English 
Secretary for the Colonies ; and if these names were adopted the British 
Public might perhaps wake up to the necessity for a change in its 
constitution. But so long as the class, which ought to know better, | 
persists in taking for granted a principle denied by every self-governing 
province of the Empire, such a happy turn of affairs is in the distant 
future. When a Conservative journal can describe Mr. Chamberlain 
as a statesman “who has ruled the British Empire as it has never been 
ruled before,” clear thinking on Imperialism must not be expected from 
the man in the street. “If France in full military possession of London 
desires the cession of Australia we must cede Australia.” This was not 
said by George III, or Grenville, or North, or any bad old Tory, but 
by The Spectator only ten years ago. Liberal speakers and writers are 
in the habit of assuming that the American War was entirely due 
to the obstinacy of the King and his Ministers: whereas from the 
published records of the time it is perfectly clear these were in complete 
harmony with the feeling of the nation. That the same feeling is still 
a force in the land there are only too many proofs, and Liberalism has 
been triumphant for two generations. Australia is not the property of 
the people of England : it is an integral portion of the British Empire, 
which would fight against French ascendency to its last cartridge. If the 
trading classes of Britain herself imagine that, in extremity, they will be 
allowed to purchase their own peace and safety by the abandonment 
of any part of Further Britain to foreign rule, they labour under a huge 
mistake. Canada has twice shown her ability to defend herself against 
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the superior force of an army, and the heart of the race beats no less 
high in Australia and South Africa. There was an excuse for the 
selfishness of the men of the Eighteenth century—there is none for the 
selfishness of the men of the Nineteenth ; and in spite of the political 
cant of the day Imperialism has never taken root in the Liberal Party. 
Lord Rosebery says that its rise was connected with neither party in 
the State; but one is inclined to wonder whether he would be quite so 
ready to father this statement had Liberalism played the same Imperial 
part as Toryism. Evidently he has discovered that it is impossible to . 
trace the origin of Imperialism to the efforts of Liberal leaders. That 
is only a small part of the discovery made by Colonials, who have never 
been able to identify either Liberals or Radicals with the movement at 
all, except in individual cases. It is the Conservative and not the Liberal, 
Party which has shown itself “more anxious for the honour of the 
nation than for its gold.” : 

“We are fellow subjects of the King, and fellow subjects of one 
part of his dominions are not sovereigns over fellow subjects in any 
other part.” This is the principle which underlies the whole Colonial 
history of England. But it is universally accepted only in the Empire ; 
in England its recognition has been so gradual that it is not yet strong 
enough to influence Imperial thought. The Colonial Office represents 
no people except the people of England, who are not Colonials at all. 
Therefore, the basis of responsibility according to English ideas is 
wanting. To the self-governing provinces this is a matter of little 
moment, but to the possessions of the Crown, to Territories and 
Protectorates, it is of the first importance ; and that is why Rhodesia 
prefers the rule of the Chartered Company. What the Colonial 
Office may do in the future, it is impossible to tell, but its record in 
the past does not entitle it to the same faith from Colonials which 
it receives from Englishmen, whose confidence in British Ministers of 
the party to which they belong is superior even to their patriotism. Of 
late they have deluded themselves into believing that Mr. Chamberlain 
has “settled” South Africa. In ’80 it was Mr. Gladstone, in ’54 it was 
the Duke of Newcastle, in ’48 it was Earl Grey, in ’40 it was Lord John 
Russell ;. and withal South Africa is to-day the most unhappy portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, India not excepted. More pathetic still 
is their painful belief in “ English statesmanship,” which in their opinion 
is the only sovereign remedy for every Colonial ill. As South Africa 
regards it as the main source of all her troubles, the two points of view. 
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could scarce be more sharply defined. As matter of fact, in no part of the 
world has “ English statesmanship” proved a more ghastly failure than 
in the States south of the Zambesi. One popular delusion has, however, 
received a rude shock. When the Colonial Premiers were expected 
in June the idea seemed to be that they were satellites of the Colonial, 
Secretary, which, in the ordinary course of things, revolve round him at 
a distance, but in honour of the Jubilee were to be brought into the 
inner sphere of his influence when he would appear in the full blaze 
of his glory. But nothing of the kind happened. The Premiers 
talked of nations, treaties, alliances, and other awkward things ; their 
connexion with Mr. Chamberlain was, apparently, little closer than 
with any other Minister; and it was soon seen that they intended 
to be satellites of nobody but the Sovereign. More significant still 
was their silence on the Colonial Office. They were here for two 
months, and never once made the slightest reference to it, or to 
Mr. Chamberlain as a factor in Imperialism. The Government, the 
Queen, the people of England: these are the forces which they 
recognise in the movement of the race towards political unity—not 
the personality of a man, who up to the time be became Colonial 
Secretary was not known to the Empire as an Imperialist. A few 
days before he left, Mr. Reid confided to a Daily News interviewer 
that he “had every confidence in Mr. Chamberlain.” Just what he 
meant is not quite clear—which, as he is an apt pupil in the school 
of Mr. Gladstone, was probably his intention. He is the Premier who 
tried to induce his fellow-Australian Premiers to refuse the Colonial 
Secretary’s invitation to the Jubilee, and, being promptly snubbed, 
decided that he had all along intended to accept it. His attitude 
towards Federation is of the same opportunist order. Later on 
Sir Gordon Sprigg described Mr. Chamberlain as “the ablest Colonial 
Secretary we have ever had”: which is not so flattering as perhaps he. 
meant it to be. Since the Queen came to the throne the Colonial 
Office has known thirty different Chief Secretaries, and though many 
of them were men of great gifts and proved ability, not one of them 
can truthfully be described as an “able Colonial Secretary.” The 
Colonial Office has marred many brilliant reputations, and made none: 
which is perhaps its strongest condemnation. 

After the Queen the most interesting Imperial figure at the Jubilee 
Celebrations was, not Mr. Chamberlain but, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. That. 
the English people grasped the idea is a happy sign of their awakening. 
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Imperialism. Though he has been in office a year less than the 
Colonial Secretary, he has, without any flourish of trumpets, taken 
the most important step towards the unity of the Empire since the 
foundation of the Dominion, More than that: he has solved an 
apparently insoluble problem, and indicated the lines on which British 
policy may successfully move. While Englishmen, with Mr. Chamberlain 
at their head, were talking, the Canadians, led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
were doing. 

The position taken up by Imperial statesmen towards Federation is 
merely extraordinary. They tell us that it is the Colonies which must 
make the “first move.” As more “first moves” than it would be 
prudent to count have already been made, there is a certain grim 
humour in the appearance of the suggestion at this late day, as if it 
were new. Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, all tell 
the same story. Therefore, Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals are 
on this particular question as one. Such complete unanimity of 
opinion in the rival schools of political thought induces one to 
suspect that weakness lies behind; and so it does. Why should the 
Colonies be expected to lead the way in federating the Empire? 
That surely should be the privilege of the Mother Country. The 
Dominion, South Africa, and the Australias are new communities: 
their energies are wholly engaged in the work of building up new 
Britains in the likeness of the Old. Sixty years ago most of them 
had no existence, and others were lost in the wilderness, or were 
fringes on the seashore. To-day they are nations, potentially more 
powerful than European countries of the second rank, and all anxious 
for that unity which is the secret of Imperial strength. Naturally 
they look towards the Parent State for realisation. There they know 
are stored up the forces generated by a thousand years of effort; 
an unbroken political tradition; the institutions, which do not bear 
transplanting ; a leisured class ; and a wealth of intellect and adminis- 
trative ability, such as no other Empire in this or any other age has 
ever had at its disposal. But, say the statesmen, with all these resources 
in their possession :—“ We can do nothing: the impulse towards union 
must come from the Colonies.” It is not enough that they widen the 
frontiers of the Empire, civilise at every step, build cities, bridge 
continents with railways, and otherwise add to the material strength 
of England: they must also solve Imperial problems! Did ever 
Imperial statesmen make a confession of greater impotence? 
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In ’90 a deputation from the Federation League waited on Lord 
Salisbury to urge that a conference be convened to “consider the 
question of securing the Colonies a real and effective share in the 
privileges and responsibilities of a United Empire,” but wisely offering 
no “cut-and-dried scheme” of their own. This was described by the 
Premier as “extravagant modesty on their part.” On the contrary, the 
“extravagant modesty” lay with Lord Salisbury. When common- 
place folk see that the only hope for the future of England is to be 
found in Federation, it cannot be hidden from statesmen, and it is their 
duty, not the duty of struggling Colonies and loyal Englishmen of 
distinction, to devise the means. Of all things the least to be desired 
is a paper constitution. Let English political unity be a growth, as 
slow and certain and flexible as the British Constitution itself, on 
which it shall be the latest and noblest graft. Unfortunately, however, 
England’s blind watchmen in the Tower of State have let every 
opportunity slip past them unheeded. As any unprejudiced person 
must admit, the era of self-government was the chosen time for forging 
the links of future Imperial union; but if that chance was lost by a 
peculiar combination of circumstances, there have been others since, 
which might have been turned to account by a statesman with the 
will. In ’58 South Africa was ripe for Confederation, but in spite of 
the urgent appeals of Sir George Grey, the Ministry of the day threw 
cold water on it. In’67 the Dominion was born, and though Sir John 
Macdonald tried to awaken the Duke of Buckingham to its Imperial 
significance, it was regarded at the Colonial Office as of merely local 
importance. When the English troops were recalled from all parts of 
Further Britain, a splendid opportunity presented itself of replacing 
them with regiments recruited in the Colonies ; but the Canadian and 
Australasian Governments, which suggested as much, were officially 
snubbed. In ’71 the first conference representative of the English- 
speaking race was held in London, but so far as the Ministry of the day 
was concerned it might never have been. In ’84 Canada offered to 
support an Imperial regiment recruited in the Dominion, and was refused. 
When the defences of the Colonies were under consideration in ’87, for 
the third time a chance was lost of making the Army and Navy truly 
Imperial, and one in ’90 and ’94 of putting Imperial trade relations on a 
sounder basis. To say that the time is not yet ripe for drawing the bonds 
of Empire closer has been false to fact for fifty years. But no statesman 
arose who was able or willing to take advantage of the opportunities which 
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lay ready to his hand. What might have been done Lord Beaconsfield 
indicated in his Eastern Policy. Unhappily in South Africa his efforts 
were marred by Mr. Froude and Lord Carnarvon, who, with the best 
intentions in the world, threw back the cause of Confederation for a 
generation. 

In studying Imperial history during the Queen’s reign one cannot 
fail to see that it has run in two main currents, one towards disin- 
tegration from Britain, the other towards unity from Further Britain. 
Whether negative or positive, the whole tendency of Her Majesty’s 
Governments, until quite recently, has been to loosen Imperial bonds, not 
to tighten them. Take, for instance, the withdrawal of British troops 
from the Colonies. The measure in itself was excellent ; and no-one 
who desires to see the Empire present a strong front to the world 
has ever regretted it. The sting lay in the motive which prompted 
it, and the way it was done. To every Colonial the presence of a 
British Regiment in his chief city was the symbol of his connexion 
with the Mother Country: the outward and visible sign that he was 
the citizen of a great Empire. How precious it was may be gathered 
from: the passionate remonstrances addressed by Colonial Ministries 
and distinguished Imperial Officers to the Home Government on the 
subject. But though Canada, the Australias, and New Zealand offered 
to pay for the regiments quartered in their midst, they were bluntly 
refused, and the disinterestedness of their loyalty was called in question. 
Next to this reckless piece of political blundering in provoking bitter- 
ness of feeling in the Colonies were the Belgian and German Com- 
mercial Treaties, now, happily, things of the past. For pure folly and 
shortsightedness they can hardly be matched in the annals of time. 
Lord Salisbury says that he has failed to discover why they were ever 
negotiated. Any tolerably well-educated Colonial can enlighten him. 
They were brought into being when the Dismemberment Frenzy was 
at its height, and Ministers of the Crown believed that England would 
be stronger and richer without the Empire. The first step towards 
putting that theory in practice was the Belgian Treaty of 62. More 
striking still was the studied neglect of the Colonies, at any rate 
until ’84. Their existence was completely ignored; and yet it is so 
easy to lead them by sympathy; so easy to work on a loyalty so 
strong and so spontaneous as theirs! Like people in a strange land, 
they are grateful for any sign that they are remembered at Home, 
and proud when their successes are recognised. But sentiment is no 
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longer a counter in British statesmanship: not because it has ceased 
to influence mankind, but because British statesmanship has ceased 
to regard mankind in anything but an official light. That it can be 
turned to excellent account is proved by a letter written by Sir John 
Macdonald to Lord Beaconsfield, with reference to the Aylesbury speech 
of 79. “Our people,” he wrote, “say truly that this is the first occasion 
on which a Prime Minister of England has given prominence to Canada, 
her capabilities, and her future—the first time that it has been pro- 
claimed by such high authority that England has an especial interest 
in Canada..... This is Imperialism in its best aspect, and one might 
well suppose that every Englishman. would rejoice at the prospect held 
out hy it and you. Yet I see that the Opposition Press in England 
are attacking your speech.” Even so; and so long as party is superior 
to patriotism, Imperial Federation will never be anything but a dream! 

It is quite true that a welcome change has come over public opinion, 
and the Empire is no longer in any danger of being neglected. Its 
embodiment in the Jubilee Procession last June was a. happy inspiration, 
which has every likelihood of being identified with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
name when his “ settlement of South Africa” has been forgotten. The 
denunciation of the Commercial Treaties, too, is a noteworthy event 
in Imperial annals. But*it must be remembered that neither the one 
nor the other belongs to the region of constructive statesmanship. 
They merely pave the way for the creative policy, which must, sooner 
or. later, be the. lifework of an English Minister. Mr. Chamberlain 
said last year, that if the Colonies made advances towards closer 
union the Government would receive them “in no huckstering spirit.” 
I should think not, indeed! But the invitation left something to be 
desired in the way of courtesy, and was altogether too reminiscent of 
the old attitude of Downing Street. None of the Colonies responded, 
except Canada, which, through Sir Wilfrid Laurier, gave England a 
Jubilee gift in the Reciprocity Treaty. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
thinks this is not enough, and, evidently enamoured of his own phrase, 
repeated it again this year. But it is doubtful whether the Colonies 
will make any further move for some time, unless on the lines laid down 
by the Dominion Premier. They have a right now to expect that the 
Home Government will do something towards realising the ideal of the 
Empire, nearly all the initiative thus far having been from the Colonial 
side. The most curious feature of the last Parliamentary Session was 
the absorption of the Colonial Secretary, not in a Federation Bill or a 
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Reciprocity Bill but, a Workmen’s Compensation Bill, in which the 
people of the Colonies are as much interested as the people of Mars. 
For a man, who is popularly supposed to rule the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen, the Colonial Secretary seems to have more time 
and energy at his disposal than a mere “local” ex-Premier—such as 
Mr. Rhodes, for instance. If his own words mean anything, he seems to 
imagine that the time he spends on Colonial affairs is wasted. In July 
he said :—“ Every moment during the last eighteen months my valuable 
time has been taken up in considering the difficult and complicated 
question of South Africa.’ And where do the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill and other little Parliamentary items come in? And are we to 
suppose that it is a peculiar virtue in a Minister to devote his time to 
the duties of his office? Considering, too, that the same Minister was a 
conspicuous member in the Cabinct which brought about, “ the difficult 
and complicated question of South Africa,” would you not think that 
the less was said about. it the better. It is only great Imperial 
statesmen like Mr. Rhodes who must “atone” for their evil deeds: not 
an English Minister with a Parliamentary majority at his back. 

If men believe to bring about Imperial unity by twirling their 
thumbs for it, they deceive themselves. It will have to be worked for 
with the whole might of the Empire. It is worth the effort; for it 
means the noblest thing that has ever lived in the tides of time. The 
finished British Empire. 

C. DE THIERRY. 











